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eS An equipment of snowy white , 
“St attdard’ Porcelain Enameled Ware 


materially increases the property value of your home. 
For moderate cost, life-long durability and perfect 
sanitation, “Standard” fixtures are recognized the most 


desirable and satisfactory for domestic use. 


Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan and arrange your 
bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, 
showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with hints on decoration, tiling, 
etc. Itis the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject. FREE 
for six cents postage and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of ‘Steatat Ware bears our “Stextea “GREEN and 
GOLD" guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Steeda cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not ‘Statee Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word 
“Steudex®’ is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you 
get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Thf9. Co Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa. U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: tasdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne @ St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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T does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. No other 

toilet soap is like it in composition or in action. The at oils 
and fine flour of silex work wonders in -" iad 
cleansing, enlivening and health-renew- 
ing the skin in a manner that chemical 
action could not approach. From baby’ 8 
delicate skin to the needs of the bath it 


ual. Prove it for yourself. 
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“A BOOK OF RARE INTEREST” 


“Brief mtcbiolaie éf'imen and women of all nationalities and 


occupations have been a unique feature of THE INDEPENDENT for 
many years and’ the publication of the best of*thése in a single hand- 


some volume by James -Pott & eg, at $1.50, gives our readers an 


opportunity to, get. them. in Permanpet form for their friends « or 


themselves. 


“A work has recently appeared bearing the 
title of THE LIFE STORIES OF UNDIS- 
TINGUISHED AMERICANS, that will help 
us to gain a clear and faithful idea of the 
wonderful transformation by which the serf of 
Russia, the peasant of ice-locked Scandinavia 
and of vine-clad Greece, the beggar boy of 
Naples, and other struggling ones who are 
under the wheel in many. lands, are;» by the 
alchemy of freedom and opportunity, found in 
our Republic changed into self-respecting and 
worthy citizens of a great nation. 

“The chapters of this volume originally ap- 
peared in the New York INDEPENDENT, and 
they have now been gathered together and ed- 
ited by Mr. Hamilton Holt, the able managing 
editor of that journal. Tho set down as bio- 
graphical, they are autobiographical in char- 
acter, being the life-stories as told by the dif- 
ferent subjects, their peculiar phrasing being 
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* preséryed as far as possible, altho, of course, 


errors of speech and composition have been 
changed to conform to good usage. Altho, as 
we shall presently see, the volume contains 
more life-stories than those which reveal 
‘Americans in the making,’ the part of the 
work that is of special interest and value to 
our people, and especially to young men and 
women, is the pen-pictures of the serfs, the 
peasants and other unfortunates of the Old 
World who have come to this land unaided 
and penniless, often knowing nothing of our 


. language, and yet have climbed to independence 


and success, for they cannot fail to spur our 
youths to nobler endeavor and ‘strengthen and 
inspire many a drifting life that sees what 
those who have everything apparently against 
them have achieved and are achieving at our 
very door.”—Arena. 
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FREE TO OUR 


SUBSCRIBERS ‘ 


This book, regular price $1.50, will be given free to any paid up 


subscriber who will send with his own renewal a new name (not a 


renewal) with $4.00 


Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 





I enclose $4.00 to renew my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT and for a new subscription to be sent to 








Please send me a copy of ‘ Undistinguished Americans.” 
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TEN CENTS 


Pays for a paper-bound copy of 
that new and much needed book 


The Law of 
Financial Success 


By Epwarp E. Beats 
Formerly ‘manager of The Science Press; now Secretary of The Fiduciary Compauy. 
All progress—whether physical, mental, moral, spiritual or financial—is based 
on LAW. And he who wins success in any line does so because he has followed 
the LAW or LAWS pertaining to his business, whether he does it consciously or 
unconsciously. 
Some of the great “Captains of Industry’ who have won marvelous success in 
financial affairs, and for whom we have no great admiration, are miserable failures 
as moral and spiritual beings. But they have won great Financial Success because 
they concentrated on that alone to the exclusion of all other kinds. 
What the most of us want is all round success, but .we-must remember that no 
one can be an all round success without Financial Independence. No matter 
how much good a person may want to do, he is handicapped by a lack of money. 
All the air-castles he has built; all the beautiful plans he has created; all the cher- 
ished desires to do good go unfulfilled because there is no money to complete them. ’ 
But these air-castles can become real buildings; these plans can become reali- 
ties; these great desires can be fulfilled. The question is, “How to do it?” 
The writer has seen the need for several years, among Advanced Thought cir- 
cles, of a book to answer this question. In his own life he has found that Finane 
cial Success is not a matter of grind and rush and fight and struggle. It is a 
matter of getting in harmony with the LAW<and then following that LAW to its 
logical conclusion. He has placed this information in the book “THe Law or Fi- 
NANCIAL Success.” In it he states the LAW, shows how to get in harmony with 
it, and then gives specific instructions for keeping in the closest possible touch with 
the powers that be in the World of Finance. It is no magic potion to be swal- 
lowed with wonderful results, but is a plain stating of the LAW. so that all who 
run may read and them act. And he’ who acts will win success, because he is fol- 
lowing the LAW that has been laid down from time immemorial, Here aré the 
chapter heads: 
- Money ~ 5. ‘Ambition 9. Harmony 13. Habit 

Mental Attitude 6. Latent Powers 10. Creation 14. Claiming Your Own 
. Fear and Worry’ 7. Desire 11. Concentration 15. Will Power 

Faith 8. Auto-Suggestion 12. Persistence 16. Making Money 





Whether rich or poor, successful or unsuccessful—it matters not—this book 
will be of great value to you. If you are a natural money-maker, perhaps you 
have been using the LAW unconsciously. This book will tell you how to handle it 
consciously. If you are unsuccessful and money seems to come hard, it will guide 
your thought and actions into the proper channels where you. will get the highest 
possible results. 

“THe Law or FinaNciat Success” combines theory with practical knowledge. 
It not only states the LAW, but telis how to apply it. It not only informs one 
how to make money,.but also tells him how and in what way to invest it to get the 
largest possible returns. 

Be sure to get a copy of the first edition from absolutely new plates. It will 
not last long. TEN CENTS buys it. Send your order to-day—Now—before the 
thought passes from your mind. Address 


The Fiduciary Press, 931 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
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The Sowing of 
Alderson Cree 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


possesses so many elements of greatness 
that many times the five thousand people 
who have already read it will read it in 
the next six months, 

Harriet Prescott Sporrorp in the New York 

Times says in part: 

_ “The book indeed, in spite of its dramatic fire, 
is pervaded with a quaint and subtle quality al- 
ways sweet and always tender, There are chap- 
ters of tranquil beauty and others again written 
in fire.” 


The Chicago Record Herald. says: 

“Alderson Cree reveals splendid dramatic and 
¢. geae powers as well as much beauty of 
Style 

In many parts of the country the papers 
predict a great sale for the book. Editions 
have been sold to Australia and to Canada. 

Buy at all bookstores or from the publishers, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Union Square, New York 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Press Cutting 


ROMEIKE’S "23 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘‘up-to-date."’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Term .00 for 100 notices. 

Y ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
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Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 



































WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been sellin ng books for 


over twenty years, _ the phrase 
“Save on Books” has ‘become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 


Water Supply and 
Electric Lighting Outfits 


For Country Residences 


We are contractors for the 
complete installation of these, 
Windmills, Hot Air or 

ene Engines, or Electric 
Fame. We furnish Water 
Tanks, Towers, Pumps and 
Piping. Write for our cata- 
logue and advise us of your 
os uirements and we will 
omy proposals and esti- 








got J. JAGER CO. 


281-285 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
33CanalSt. - Providence, R. I, 





























Crouch & 
PR io 


=>], Handsomest, 

A pea 

7 Best Luggage. 
177 Broadwa 


Just above ~ St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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LEARN MUSIC’S CHIEF CHARM 
BY PLAYING YOURSELF 


THE PIANOLA 
PROVIDES THE ABILITY 


The one kind of amusement that doesn’t grow tiresome 
is the kind that calls for individual skill and intelligence. Any- 
body can play the Pianola the first time he tries, but that doesn’t 
mean that he will not improve with practice. 

There is the pleasant sense of personal achievement in a fine 
composition well played on the Pianola. No two persons play 
the Pianola exactly alike, which shows the wide oppermnrty it 
‘affords for the exercise of good taste. 

The Metrostyle and the Themodist are two recent im- 
provements that help the performer, and add greatly to the 
fascination of the playing. They are not to be had in any 
other instrument. 





























The Pianola, $215 
and $300. 








The Pianola Piano, 
$500 to $1,050. 


Our monthly pay- 


ment system renders 
purchase extremely 


— The 


~~ Keoolian 
ae Company 
‘ 362 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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CAUTION: There are many Piano-players but only one Pianola. 
It is the Pianola that has the greatest prestige, the largest sale, the 
endorsement of the entire musical profession and features of Send Catalog 18 and details of your 
highest importance that are wholly wanting in its num- new purchase-plan to 
erous imitators. \t is a mistake to pay the price of the 
Pianola for an instrument lacking its vital musical qualities 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 
Aeolian Hall 
362 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Connecticut 


Illinois 





verlook Military 
Academy News" 


Conn. 

any, of gece fect oh peinte. One hour’s ride 
from New York City. A —- preparatory school 
for young men and boys; ca preparation for col- 
leges and technical ecnosls; couteanent strictly mod- 
with steam heat, e electric lights, shower baths, 
Personal attention given to the —— liar needs 

of each cadet; all legitimate athletics consistent 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT BOOK 


A cloth bound cash book with automatic division of expenditures; know 
where the money goes! Sent on approval, 50 cents (stamps). 
Am. School of Home Econo~ ics, 613 W. 69th St , Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY ‘of CHICAGO | 


OFFER 
ace Courses in ae 
My os Socal Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
eter, and students desiring to finish either a High 
School or College course One-half the work for « 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done 








The University of Chicago 
Div. K, Chicago, 1 














with good scholarship encouraged and 
agp, scholarship the — feature; 
tion. aie trons requested 
personal visit. Tuition for boys wer 14 years +375, 


For circular, address MAJOR GEORGE WILSON. 








Boxwood Manor School 


FOR GIRLS OLD LYME, CONN. 

College Preparatory and Elective Courses. 
Music and Art under direction of Masters. Al 
outdoor sports. Co-ordinate with St. Margaret's 
Hall, San Mateo, Cal. Mrs. R. S. Griswold, 
Patroness. Miss Ida-Louise Tebbetts, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Washington. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for. Boys. In the Highlands of 
Litchfield County. Wm. G, BRINSMADB, Principal. 








District of Columbia 








Shastra School 


FOR GIRLS 
MT. ST. ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Within the Cathedral Grounds of 40 acres. nw yo building en- 
account of increased pupilage, from 80 boarding 
“Single and double rooms, Certificate admits to College. 
RT. REV. H. x; _SATTES LEE, D.D., LL.D. 


larged on 
Courses. 
Mrs. Bampous ~y Wane M. A., Principal 














Massachusetts 





sec positions. 

ive, practical and scientific. 

ly erected, contains all - latest and 

DP Established 1881. Address 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, 3 , 


Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard, or business. Individual teaching. Home life. Ele- 
mentary classes for Young Boys. boratories. 

F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Lib- 
eral endowment permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Of Landscape Gardening and Horticulture for Women. 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 


LOWTHORPE, GROTON, - Massachusetts 
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New fngland | 
CONSERVATORY 
vsx* OF MUSIC :-..... 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New England 
Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich int experience, and it is 
everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in America. Its complete organiza- 
tion, its imposing Conservatory building, and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building 
offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of 
America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education, 

Every department under special masters. The student's capacity sets thé only limitation to his 
progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special 
advantages for literary study. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music students. 

A number of free ‘scholarships in the Violin Department will be granted for’ 
the coming school year. 

For particulars and year book, address 


=— =~ = 











RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
MassacuuseEtts, Lowell. 





HOME STUDY ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
CoU R SES Banas « Rogers — fen omy nibh ogg 


tennis, basket ball, field hockey, horseback 
OvR School affords riding. 

the home student Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr 
an opportunity to _pur- and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate ad- 
sue a Complete igh mits to Smith,- Vassar, Wellésley, 


School Course under Wells and_ Mt. “Holyoke. Advanced 
professors in  leadin General Course for ———- of 
American colleges oa High Schools. -For eatalo; address 
universities. e Mrs. E. P. Unperuity, M.A., 
Courses in English are cosa 

given by Prof. Genung, 


. * Primcipal, 
of Ambherst; History, Leo 
b Prof.. Wells, of 
Yale; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; , 


Greek, by Prof. Chase, FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
ga po Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 
78d year begine Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
head of every depart- Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
ment. graduates and others. Art and music. Bxperienced 
Joun F.Genxune, A.M..Po.D. Students may regis- teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
Professor of English ter at any time and |} sium, with resident instructor; ténnis, basket-ball, field- 
4 may take up complete hockey, etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, 
courses or pursue spe- within 80 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 
Gel branches. Special attention, is given a stu- address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton; Mass. 
ents preparing for college. e also offer in- . 
struction "J Commercial and Normal Branches. Waban School Nn J. H. PILLsBURY, Prin. 
Every reader of Tue InpePENDENT who is in- aanneien 12 to 18. = Box 141 reg Se 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- Prem ws Fpomieeh, eg eae Mi a ng. 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- Manly School Atmosphere. Location. pares tor any ge. 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


eee THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
aig ree eae ACADEMY 


197th year opens Sept. 1th, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 











New Hampshire 
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New Jersey 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL For Boys 


ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 
22 miles from New York; 500 feet elevation. 


courts, golf-practice course. Thorough work in small classes. 
References as to good character required from all applicants. 
J. R. CAMPBELL, Box 105, Essex Fells, N. J. 


planned for school purposes. 
-opens September 24. 


Large new gymnasium, 


Prepares tor College, Scientific School or Business 


running track, diamond, tennis 
Buildings new, modern in equipment and 
School 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 


yet only $500 per year. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


Glenwood Institute 


Home boarding school. Non-sectarian, noted for health- 
ful location and superior educational advantages. College 
Preparatory and Business Courses, also Primary and In- 
termediate Departments. Rates lowest possible with first- 
pe instruction and accommodations. For prospectus, 
address, 





W. EDWARD LAMB, 
Principal, Matawan, N. J. 


New York 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL ee 


r 18th, 











MiSs KNOX'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


riarclif Manor, N. Y. 
The —- inated — will ge = Thursday, the 3d of 


Octobe Terms, Address 
Mise MARY ALtow KROX F Rriercliff Manor. NY. 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year, 16 


boys. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at 
time of entrance preferred. J. B. B. WHEELER, AM. Prin 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 


NEW YORK Day School. 35 Nassau St., 
LAW ScaOoL Evening School. New York City 

‘Dwight Method’’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High standards. Send for cata- 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, an. 


New Yor«, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 
The Horace Mann Schools oiniie emerciy 
For boys and _ girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High, 175 


teachers. Sperial —— to college prperesen. Pupils admitted 
as vacancies occur. dress SaMUEL T. Dutton, Supt. 

















St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West S4th St. (Between 5th and 6th Aves.), 
New York. A high class residential and day school. 


usic and Art. Soooa Dickson, “M. A., 
rge Dickson, Principa 


Miss Helen M. Scoville's 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Annex in Paris Summer Travel Class 


Music, Art and 
Languages. Special 
Studies and Regu- 
lar Courses. Home 
Care and Social 
Life, Gymnasium. 
Riding and Outdowr 
Exercise. Full Ad- 
vantages of New 
York and of Paris 








“My acquaintance with the pre of the 
United States leads me to believe Watthe Tehece & High Schoo) 
stands in the very front rank.”—J. G. SCHURMA: 
President Cornell Uni 
This school gets students from nearly every county in N.Y. State, 
every State in the Union, and from nearly every country. It is 
thoroughly cqsiones— a laboratories, etc., employs only 
teachers of proved s In recent zoaets has won 94 State 
and 28 nd 28 University scholarships, and has the distinction of Raving 
pone’ 1000 — ow various — 8 classes 
‘or ao nee arehi ec 7) T-acre athletic 
Geld, on which are 8 otball felis 8 arball diaimond ds, 6 tennis 
pasket ball —— etc. th Sexes. Anter an 


‘09, D BOYNTON, voor te ee N. 











INSTITUTE OF 


OF THE CITY 


MUSICAL ART 


OF NEW YORK 





ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED 
83 FirTH Ave., CORNER 12tn ST. 








FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 


RE-OPENS OCTOBER 141TH 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
SY 
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Designated by the War Department as “ Distinguished 
Institution” for the years 
1904, 1905, 1906, 1907. 


Saint John’s School 


U. S. Army In- 
spector in 1904 
said: 


“From what I have 
seen at- this inspection, 
I feel confident that 
there are few schools 
outside of West Point, 
if any,*that give more 
or better military 
training than this one, 
and,-in my opinion, it 
is not only one of the 
first six military 
schools in the country. 
but it is at the top of 
the six or very near 
Z: ‘ 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 






























U. S. Army Inspector in 1906 said: 
“The class of students is superior in natural intelligence, ‘birth and breedin 
admitted is small and the result is a highly efficient militar. g. The number 
as well as comprehensive, course in- military science and tactics. 


U. Ss. Army In= 
spector in 1905 
said: 


“If West Point 
should be counted 100 
in evidences of military 
training, then Saint 
John’s should be rated 
go. 

“Few, if any, similar 
organizations of regu- 
lar troops would have 
an advantage of Saint 
John’s. in comparison 
of appearance at in- 
spection.” 





y Organization and an accurate, 


“In every instance, whether it was drill, ceremony or quarters, the inspection revealed th 
most satisfactory excellence; the few minor imperfections noted only serving to accent : 
the generally highly perfect state of discipline and training. a 
“It is superfluous to comment on this admirable and invaluable military institution in’ ex- 


tenso. In its general scheme of instruction, as well as in ever 


that scheme, it closely approximates perfection.” 


U. S. Army Inspector in 1907 said: 
“No expense, indeed, has been spared to extend the field of the military course to in- 
clude the widest training practicable with due regard to the scholastic purposes of the insti- 
tution. ; 

“The spirit among the student body, the code of honor, the discipline, and the interest in 
the work are all deserving of commendation.’ 
Personal inspection invited, ~ 


WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Manlius, New York. 


y detail of the execution of 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York. 


meme school for boys and girls. 


year under care of Society of Friends. 


87th Opens 
. $2 ~- yt from New York. 600 feet elevation. 40 acres. Exceptional health 


record. Thoroug! 


+ ing, art. 4 i= 


a hanic arts. 


camp for boys. Terms sa50" te toeate. we for cata! 
W. JAMES CRIST, A. M., Principal. 


atlon, vocal for coll or technical school. 
ion, voca! and instrumental 


Commercial course, 
music, violin and mandolin. Shop 
Mother row young children. Summer 


BLENIS, Supt, Bex M. 


a 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Summer Courses of the 


University Preparatory 
School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Seventeenth Summer Session. Ten Weeks 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Opens July sth, Closes September 13th 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
of the UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
July 5th to September 13th. A Special Three 
Weeks Review will be given from August 28th to 
September 18th inclusive. 

Our faculty collectively represents 56 years of 
successful experience in college preparatory work. 
EXPERIENCE 
During the past Sixteen Years the school has’ as- 
sisted over 1,000 students in successfully passing 
one or more subjects in the Fall Entrance Examina- 

tions to Cornell University. 


raphe cy 


proved list of- schoola whose 
cepted in lien of entrance eé: 
University 
THE REGULAR ACADEMIC 
for 1907-1908 opens » October ist, for 
registration. Illustrated will be mailed 


CHARLES A. GTILES, B. . 
Ave. J, a N. ty 














THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


.j for new boys, September me; 
dist year begins { for old boys, September 





Pennsylvania 








PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 


A high-grade academy for both sexes. Lo- 
Peansburg, Pa. cated lathe beautiful Perkiomen Valley, 40 

miles from Philadelp! New with new 

ymnasium, library, , laboratories, large ¢ cainpus ane 
athletic field. Thorough Instruction as shown b 

honor men in thirty leading colleges and universi- 

ties. Exceptional! eran | coursesin Music and Elo- 

cution, Resident Physica mama - m tematic phys- 

a ining. Per- 

sonal attention 

paid in small 

classes and by 





wahegepans of 

Character a 
aim. $275 per year. 

Limited number 
of Scholarships. 
Illustrated cata- 
logue free. Address 
Rev. 0. S, Kr 
A.M, Prin., Box 





Miss Marshall's School 


Boarding School for Girls. Oak Lane, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Send for booklet, 
addressing Miss E. S. Marshall, Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


MERCERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the 
most: picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough in- 
struction; college preparatory work being especially suc- 
cessful. Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim 
being to inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough 
scholarship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Chris- 
tian manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and 
new athletic field. For catalogue and further information 
address 





President. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia and Washingtor. 


Prepares for Vassar. English, Music, Art. 
Languages. Individual Instruction. Moral 
Social, and Physical Culture. 


$275 AND UP. 


FRANK RAXSON BYE, B. S., President, 
T CHESTER, PA. 


Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY [8 Says 


AFFILIATED WITH a UNIVERSITY OP CH'CAGO 


Thorough courses. Mod well-equipped buildings, Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Music ond ¢ elocution in special buildin - Expense 
Moderate. Address Epwix P. Brown. Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis 


Virginia 


Witiram Mann Irvine, Ph.D., 

















RAWLINGS INSTITUTE, Charlottesville 

A select school for young ladies. Strong eg *heanti 
ful scenery and healthful climate. 

Courses leading to the various College degrees, and 
special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and — 
Culture. Next session will OPEN SEPTEMBER 24 

For Sotelogee st address: 

Henry W' ble, President. Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00 


HOTELS 


BELGIUM 
LE GRAND HOTEL 


GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 








BRUSSEL 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select clase of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ eapertonse; ate first Assistant Physician in 





Middletown, Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C, SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa. 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 








GALEN HALL Sanarortom 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
‘New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street“ 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 














Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 


Ss. VV. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 
Ideal Location. 
Ps ear 
_ Theatres, Shops and 
ar Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 
All Outside Rooms. 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 


Special Summer 
Rates. 
ae, Close to Sixth Ave. 
r “DL” and Subway 


and all Surface 
Car Lines. 


Transient —— 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 


Special rates for 
permanent guests. 


ia Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 














R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson. pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 

more than 85,000 purchasers 


= unfail ; test ~{ time we shown fen 
possess the most completely satis: 4 
musical quality, and a ust endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


rahe 
Suetealg tnodern 
to write to-d 
Upright sty! 
Emerson Piano Company 
167 BOYLSTON STREET,-BeBTON. == 
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Wonder of Wonders 
in Typewriter Building 


“The Good of the Old the Best of the New” 


The durability, the light touch, the easy action of the old style 
“Basket Type’: Typewriter are united with perfect visible writing. 

It is no wonder that wherever the Fox Visible Typewriter is placed 
it creates a sensation. Every feature which past experience has 
proved as essential to the durable typewriter is retained and com< 
bined with it is every late idea in typewriter construction. 


Here They Are 


Complete Visible Writing Wide Type Bar Bearing 
Tabulator Interchangeable Carriages 
Two-color Ribbon Detachable Platea 
Automatic Ribbon Action Line Lock 

Aluminum Key Lever Speed Escapement 




















These are the features a typewriter must have to equal the Fox. 
Buy any typewriter without them and y4u do not get value for your 
money. We solicit the privilege of a demonstration in your office. 


Catalogue explaining machine in detail mailed on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY ® 
Executive Office: 670 FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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” js the Standard of the world, by — 


which all others are measured. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty years. It 
is therefore known favorably throughout the entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 
like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and 
embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid. These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern_ 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 
the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Africa. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may live. This 
saves you all trouble and annoyance. If your home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confiden- 
tial. Even our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
apt to be neighborhood gossip. We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail eagipins all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the “‘Noteaccord,’’ 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach: You should have this educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don't wait to get postal 
or note sheet. Your name and address on any convenient piece of paper is all that is required to obtain the 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 


WING & SON, 350-365 W. 13th St., New York City 
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As Flat as Your Hand : 


Brighton Flat Clasp Garters hang flat 
to the legs—and they hang on till you 
remove them too. 

It’s all in the adjustable flat clasp. 
Brightons are the only garters that 
have them. 


BRIGHTON 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


are made of pure silk web, heavy 
nickel-plated brass—and good work- 
manship. 

Dealers everywhere sell them at 25 
cents a pair. If your haberdasher for- 
got to order them last time—we’ll send 
a pair postpaid when the quarter 
reaches us. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Phila., Pa. 























Estey OrcAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers f 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON: : No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK; - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No, 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - . No. 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,”"—Socrates. 


The Self 224 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F, B. Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L.’Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E, Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 
“Pansy,” 
Frances E, Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By £yivanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know, 
What a Young Man Ought to Know, 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. °° four ik Dale iD. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 


Vir Publishing Co., 1085 Land Title Building, 


SYLVANUS STALL, D, D. 











DICKINSON 


FOUNDED 1783 
125th year will open September 20, 1907 


DEPARTMENTS: 
I. COLLEGE. Classical, Scientific, Philo- 
sophical, Latin-Scientific, 
each of four years. 


Il. SCHOOL OF LAW. One of the oldest 
in the Country. 


Ill. CONWAY HALL, (Preparatory.) Pre- 
pares for technical 
schools and colleges. 





For catalogués and further information, address 


Geo. Edward Reed 


PRESIDENT 
CARLISLE, PA. 














if t is an interesting 
12 Sfact that people who 
are compelled to give 
up the use of ordinary 
coffee can drink 
Barrington Hall 
without ill effects. 


East Boston, Masse 

Dear Sirs:-I am very fond of coffee but never 

have been able to drink it for any length of time, 
as it distressed me. Since I began using your 
Barrington Hall Coffee I have been drinking it 

every morning without any ill effects. I noticed 





the absence of whatever caused the ill feeling in 
the first .cup I drank. I find the flavor far 
superior to any that I ever used. MRSe Me A. Fe 


Barrin¢gtonHall 


+ The Steel-Cut Coffee 


i Is pure; high grade coffee prepared: by cay pat- 
ented process—a common-sense method of ‘treat- 
i} ing the berry whereby the substances which 
i} contribute nothing to its flavor or healthfulness, 
| are removed, and the coffee flavor preserved toa 
remarkable degree. 
CH\FF AND DUST REMOVED 
Our process removes all 
dust and the bitter cellu- 
lose skin (placed by nature 
around the heart of the 
berry to protect it). When 
steeped alone this foreign 
matter is undrinkable, and 
its removal must necessar- 
ily make a corresponding 
improvement in the flavor and healthfulness of 
Barrington Hall, the steel-cut coffee. 
UNIFORM PARTICLES 
We cut the berry into small 
. uniform particles. This does not 
crush the little oil cells as does 








e/, oil (food product) is preserved | 
“¢ to an_ extent impossible with 
ee any mill-ground coffee. 
SANITARY never before |} 


CAUTION—Barrington Hall bas its imitations. Ac- } 
= only the genuine, always packed in sealed tins as | 
own here. At least do not judge our coffee by its 
imitations, 
we, PRICE—35c to 40c per pound according to locality. 
If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you | 
of one nearby who will do so. | 
> 


DARER S 


treet 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free sample can of 
Barrington Hall coffee and booklet “The 
Secret of Good Coffee.” In consideration 
I give my grocer’s name (on the margin) and 
name of magazine. 
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Survey of the World 


A calamitous 
accident was 
the collapse of 
the enormous cantilever bridge iv course 
of construction across the St. Lawrence 
five miles below Quebec, with the loss of 
84 workmen engaged upon it, of whom 
25 were skilled American workmen and 
3.2 were Indians. The bridge was to be 
about a mile and a half long, and half of 
it, from the south shore to the middle of 
the stream, as far as built, suddenly 
buckled and collapsed and fell into the 
water. It is said that the cause was the 
overweighting of the insufficiently sup- 
ported structure on the middle span by 
materiels for construction. The work- 
men rushed for the shore end as soon as 
they saw the end falling, but the whole 
was pulled down with a terrible crash 
and only a few escaped, some of them 
mai.aging to hold to the iron as it rested 
on the shallow bottom near the shore. 
The workmen were employed by the 
Phenix Bridge Company, of Philadelphia. 
and the cost of the bridge was computed 
at $10,000,000. The central span was 
1,800 feet, over a third of a mile, being 
the longest for a cantilever bridge in the 
world, and requiring the highest order of 
engineering skill. This is 90 feet longer 
than the span over the river Firth, and 
205 feet longer than the longest span of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The principle of 
a cantilever bridge differs from that of a 
suspension bridge, as a long span rests 
balanced in the middle on each pier, and 
strengthered by brackets, and the ends of 
two spans meet over the middle of the 
river, or are connected there by a central 
span. In this bridge the arms reaching 


Fall of the St. Lawrence 
River Bridge 


out from the main piers were each to be 
5623 feet long, and were to be connected 
by a central suspended span measuring 
675 feet. The loss, over a milfon dollars, 
will fallon the Phenix Bridge Company. 


& 


The Navy Department has 
ordered nearly all the ef- 
fective war vessels in our 
Navy to start December 15 on a practice 
cruise to the Pacific by way of Cape 
Horn, the route taken by the “Oregon” 
on her return home during the Spanish 
War. Rear Admiral Evans will be in 
command, and he would have much pre- 
ferred to go by way of the Suez Canal, 
but that would have involved a visit to 
the Philippines and would have appeared 
to be in the nature of a more pronounced 
threat to Japan than the route by Cape 
Horn. Sixteen battleships will go on this 
cruise, and six torpedo-boat destroyers 
The fleet will go at moderate speed and 
will be accompanied by coaling vessels. 
Coal is now being hurried to the various 
coaling depots, as it will take 125,000 
tons to supply the fleet. The vessels left 
behind will be those of the older type, so 
that the main effective fleet will be in the 
Pacific waters. This is called a practice 
cruise, and it is distinctly declared that 
it has no belligerent purpose. Meanwhile 
great doubt has been expressed as to 
whether there areon the Pacific Coast any 
suitable docks for the larger vessels in 
case it is necessary to make repairs. The 
Japanese are now taken up with Korean 
affairs. and have ceased to take any spe- 
cial public interest in the announced move- 
ment of the fleet to a place where it will 


The Fleet to 
the Pacific 
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be able to protect Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. It is supposed that the fleet will 
reach San Francisco about the last of 
April, proceeding at the rate of not more 
than 12 miles an hour, and making some 
long stops on the way. ! 
& 

Mr. Winfield T. Durbin, 
who was Governor of In- 
diana from 1901 to 1905, 
has made the statement that while he was 
Governor the attempt was made to bribe 
him to turn over ex-Governor Taylor to 
the Kentucky authorities for trial on a 
charge of conspiracy to assassinate Gov- 
ernor Goebel. He says that after he had 
declined to meet certain gentlemen from 
Kentucky to consult as to the extradition, 
State Senator Barkley, since dead, was 


Ex-Governor 
Taylor 


invited to Cincinnati by these Kentuck- . 


ians and was told that there remained 
$3,000 of the $100,000 appropriated by 
the Kentucky Legislature, and that this 
would all be cheerfully paid over if the 
Indiana Executive would surrender Tay- 
lor. Ex-Governor Taylor has written a 
long communication to the Kentucky au- 
thorities in which he declares that he wiil 
return to Kentucky and submit to trial 
for complicity in the murder of Governor 
Goebel, on condition that he may have 
a fair trial. He makes a long list of the 
conditions, such as that half the jury be 
Republicans and half Democrats. On 
the other hand, the Kentucky Governor 


has promised fair conditions, but no: 


agreement as to terms are agreed upon, 
and it does not seem likely that Taylor 
will be able to return to his own State. 


& 


During the ' past 
week two men of 


Archbishop Williams— 
Richard Mansfield very different 


fame died in this country. Archbishop 
John J. Williams, of Boston, was the old- 
est of the Catholic hierarchy, having been 
born in Boston, in 1822, and consecrated 
bishop in 1866. In 1875 Boston was 
made an archdiocese, and he becanie 
Archbishop. During his administration 
there has been a wonderful growth of 
his Church in New England, where there 
are now seven other Episcopal Sees be- 
longing to the Province of Boston, those 
of Burlington, Fall River, Hartford. 
Manchester, Portland, Providence and 
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Springfield. The Boston Archdiocese 
contains a Catholic population of about 
700,000, with some 575 priests. Arch- 
bishop Williams has erected a cathedral 
at the cost of nearly a million dollars. 
He was known as a wise and gentle ad- 
ministrator, and was greatly loved and 
admired by his clergy. He is succeeded 
by his coadjutor, the Most Rev. William 
Hi. O'Connell, who was consecrated as 
Archbishop only about a year ago, hav- 
ing been transferred by the authority at 
Rome from Portland, Me., and not hav- 
ing been one of those nominated by the 
bishops and clergy. He is a man of 
much energy and experience at Rome. 
——Passing from the Church to the 
stage we have to record also the death of 
Richard Mansfield, the well known 
American player. He was, however, 
born in Berlin, his father being English 
and his mother German, and a famous 
singer of her day. He was brought to 
this country as a boy, but, after serving 
as a clerk in Boston, he went to Lon- 
don and slowly rose in the ranks as a 
player. His marked success began in 
1883, and he gained dramatic: fame in 
leading parts in “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde,” “Richard III,” etc. In 1895 he 
took charge of the Garrick Theater, in 
this city. He was a very ambitious and 
positive man, and made enemies as well 
as warm friends. He was intensely am- 
bitious. That he was a great player, the 
greatest on our stage, imaginative, hu- 
morous and dramatic, with an unusua! 
power of expressing character, there can 
be no question, even if he did not reach 
the hights of genius. His death will pre- 
vent the carrying out of his intention to 
offer a magnificent presentation of 
“Hamlet,” and his promise to act in Paris 
this year. 
& 
The President has let it be un- 
derstood that he will not press 
any further his desire for joint 
Statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. 
understanding that it has been settled 
adversely by the verdict of the people. 
Secretary Taft’s speech in Oklahoma 
criticised the new Constitution. It is un- 
derstood that the anti-injunction clause is 
particularly objectionable to the President 
and his advisers. The people will vote 
on ratification on September 17th, and a 
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sharp conflict is anticipated. The Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
resolutions deprecating agitation against 
the Japanese and opposing any legislation 
intended to discriminate against Japanese. 
‘Lhis action was taken in response to ap- 
peals from chambers of commerce in 
Japan. But in British Columbia there is 
growing an agitation to exclude the Jap- 
anese, of whom there are 8,000 in British 
Columbia and 2,500 are expected to ar- 
rive in a few months to work on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. There 
are even more Chinese arrd a number of 
Hindus. There is an understanding with 
Japan that not more than 500 shall be ad- 
mitted in a year, but most of these come 
from Hawaii and many cross the line into 
the United States. The American 
Bar Association has been holding ses- 
sions at Portland, Me. Ambassador 
Bryce was a guest and spoke on the 
Cannon Law. It has.taken strong action 
against making State insurance commis- 
sionerships political prizes. A severe 
resolution condemning President Roose- 
velt’s utterances in his messages in crit- 
icism of judges’ decisions was tabled after 
much feeling was excited. The ne- 
groes connected with what is called the 
Niagara movement, held in Boston, have 
issued an address, calling on “the 250,000 
black voters of the North” to use their 
ballots “to defeat Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Taft or any man named by the 
present political dictatorship,” and add- 
ing that it is “better to vote for avowed 
enemies than false friends.” Mr. 
Bryan in The Commoner criticises Mr. 
Taft’s Kentucky speech, and calls him a 
straddler on nearly all important ques- 
tions, a compromise instead of a fight for 
any genuine reform. Mr. Bryan avoids 
discussing Mr. Taft’s treatment of the 
negro question. But the Southern Demo- 
cratic papers say that it will bring over 
no white votes, while the negro papers 
generally express disappointment. 

Governor Hoke Smith has overturned 
the State Railroad Commission by ap- 
pointing two additional members, which 
gives a majority to his policy against the 
railroads, and also a new chairman. A 
principal matter is the securing lower 
rates of freight between the seaboard and 
the interior cities, and equal return rates. 
In an address carefully prepared the 
chairman made a long catalog of the 
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grievances the people have against the 
railroads. Prince William, grandson 
of the King of Sweden, has been enter- 
tained during the week in the neighbor- 
hood of New York. He was entertained 
by President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay 
and visited the sights in this city, and 
left on his Swedish vessel last Monday. 


Sf 


t was announced 
early last week from 
Washington that As- 
sistant Secretary of State Bacon was 
working to bring about a lasting peace 
in Central America by endeavoring to 
persuade the five turbulent little Repub- 
lics to submit all their present and future 
disputes to the joint umpireship of the 
United States and Mexico who would be 
empowered to see that the awards were 
carried out in both the spirit and the let- 
ter. On Saturday it was announced that 
each of the Republics had assented to 
this proposition, and now the United 
States and Mexico are expected to call 
a Peace Conference of these States in 
Washington shertly after the first of the 
year. It will meet at Washington be- 
cause the relations between Mexico and 
Guatemala are somewhat strained. None 
of the Central American diplomats at 
Washington will have any voice in the 
preliminary arrangements as the idéa is 
to avoid all jealousies and vexations. It 
is assumed on all sides that this Confer- 
ence will bear fruit, and if so it will prob- 
ably do away with all those petty wars 
that have disgraced Central America 
for so many years. Of course the main 
reason that suggested this scheme to our 
State Department has been the trouble 
resulting from the recent attack by Nica- 
raguan troops on Acajutla, concerning 
which no principle whatsoever was in- 
volved. It will be noted that if the 
United States and Mexico guarantee the 
carrying out of their awards as is pro- 
posed it will be the first time that com- 
pulsory arbitration has been applied to 
nations by nations for the settlement of 
disputes. The Asphalt mess in Vene- 
zuela still remains in statu quo. Castro 
has refused the third request for arbitra- 
tion from Secretary Root and it is hinted 
at Washington that the matter will go 
over till the winter so that Congress can 
pass upon the case. In the meantime 


Central American 
Peace 
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there is a call in certain influential edito- 
rial pages for the publication of the re- 
port on the Venezuela situation, which 
Judge Calhoun went to Venezuela to get 
for the President about two years ago, 
bat which has never yet been given to the 
country. 
& 

The American proposition 
for the International High 
Court of Justice, which we 
published in some detail last week, has 
given some of the smaller states much 
uneasiness because they cannot hope to 
have an equal representation on the court. 
composed of 17 members from the 47 
nations attending the Conference. Sefior 
Esteva, of Mexico, admirably sums up 
the objections as follows: 

The Mexican delegation thinks that a new 
and really permanent arbitration court, in 
order to command universal sympathy and 
confidence, must be entirely outside of politi- 
cal or national influences, either direct or in- 
direct, This court must be an organism essen- 
tially juridical, representing all the countries, 
large and small, strong and weak, that assem- 
bled for the Second Peace Conference, on the 
basis of the most absolute equality. The 
Mexican delegation does -not consider that 
these capital conditions are embodied in the 
present project; therefore, according to the in- 
structions from its own government, and in 
accord with its own personal feelings, it can- 
not agree with a convention in which all the 
States convoked to the conference are not 
considered on a basis of the most absolute 
equality. For these reasons the delegation de- 
clares it does not accept the project for a con- 
vention regarding the establishment of a high 
court of justice presented by the delegations 
sent from the United States, Germany and 
Great Britain, and it will vote against it. 
Indeed, the opposition to the American 
plan led by the prolix Barbosa, of Brazil, 
was becoming so formidable that Mr. 
Choate (it is said at Secretary Root’s 
instigation) has suggested that the Amer- 
ican hemisphere take four judges, Asia 
two and Europe nine, thus reducing the 
number of judges from 17-to 15. As this 
proposition seems to be acceptable to the 
little states it is expected that the Amer- 
ican proposition will probably have little 
difficulty in passing. The next ques- 
tion which has engaged the most attention 
during the past week has been that of 
compulsory arbitration. Germany, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen other states, will 
accept no universal or general scheme of 
compulsory arbitration, especially in any- 
thing that affects “national honor.” As 


The Hague 
Conference 
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“national honor” is a term susceptible of 
any meaning, General Porter has pro- 
posed that the following subjects do not 
affect national honor: ‘Lhe interpretation 
of stipulations in customs tariffs, the 
measurement of ships, the extent to 
which foreigners may be considered a& 
citizens with respect to taxation, the con- 
cession to foreigners of a right to buy 
and possess real esiate, the interpretation 
of conventions for the internatienal pro- 
tection of laborers, concerning interna- 
tional railways, means to prevent colli- 
sions at sea, copyright, rules of commer- 
cial and industrial companies for employ- 
ment of workmen, weights and measures ; 
the reciprocal bestowal of gratuitous 
assistance upon poor patients, convention 
regarding boards of health, international 
and private law, civil and penal proced- 
ure, and disputes regarding the amount 
of pecuniary claims for damages when 
the principle of indemnity is admitted. 
General Porter would like to see all dis- 
putes arising under the above proposi- 
tions sent to the International , High 
Court of Justice for compulsory arbi- 
tration, but if this cannot pass he sug- 
gests that each nation bring forward 
the above or similar subjects, upon which 
it considers obligatory arbitration possi- 
ble, so that, whenever two nations have 
agreed on the same thing, that thing shall 
always be referred to obligatory arbitra- 
tion. M. Nelidoff, the president of the 
Conference, has communicated to the 
delegates the American proposal regard- 
ing the periodicity of the future confer- 
ences which suggest that the next one 
take place not later than 1914. A small 
committee will at once set to work on 
the program of the next conference. 
studying questions of rules, methods of 
discussion, etc. This committee is to con- 
voke the conference in accordance with 
the desires of the powers. A plan is on 
foot to commemorate the birth of the 
peace ideal by erecting a monument de- 
signed by Frederick MacMonnies, the 
American sculptor, to be placed in front 
of the Carnegie Palace of Peace. The 
design shows a group of three figures of 
heroic size, not less than 25 feet high, ex- 
pressing the idea of peace intervening 
among the warring elements of the world. 
It will cost about $100,000. The exact 
date of closing the Conference has not 
yet been set, but it ought to be very soon. 
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The dictatorial régime of 
Senhor Joao Franco does 
not seem to be a bad 
thing for the country. The Government 
is carrying out by legisiative decrees a 
program of financial and adminisirative 
1eforms which have been sorely needed, 
but which, under the old corrupt system 
of party rule, were likely never to have 
come. The annual deficit, which has, for 
the last fifteen years, averaged $6,385,- 
ooo, altho partially concealed by adroit 
bookkeeping, has this year been reduced 
to less than $2,500,000. The interna! 
funded debt, which was $381,249,000 in 
1894, had risen to $561,000,000 by 1906. 
In the last year this has been reduced to 
$549,133,200.e On account of the ex- 
travagance and inefficiency of the admin- 
istration, taxes in Portugal had become 
very heavy for so poor a country. The 
rate per head of the population, which in 
1882 was $4.50, had risen to $9.60. This 
dees not include local taxation, which, 
in its many forms, direct and indirect, is 
extremely burdensome on the _ people. 
For example, the octroi or duty on food 
products brought into the city of Lisbon 
amounts to more than $5 per head, of 
which, however, only 30 per cent. reaches 
the Government; the rest is absorbed in 
the cost of collection. Among other re- 
orms, it is proposed to take the univer- 
sity out of politics by having the pro- 
fessors. nominated and paid by the Coun- 
cil of Education, a partly elective body. 
Premier Franco is relying upon some 
future Parliament to legalize his acts, 
which he believes will meet with the ap- 
proval of the people when sufficient time 
has elapsed for them to be understood 
and appreciated. It is supposed that a 
new Cortes will be called late in the fall. 
In the meantime the country seems to be 
tranquil as a whole. There were some 
riotous demonstrations at first, but they 
soon stopped when the police showed a 
readiness to fire upon the mob. News- 
papers attacking the Government were 
fined or suppressed. The Opposition 
party has lost its leader by the sudden 
death, by heart failure, of Senhor Hintze 
Ribeiro, head of the Regeneradores, or 
Conservatives, from which Franco broke 
away when he organized his new party. 
The decrees issued by the dictator have 
been pronounced legal by the Supreme 
Cevrt, in an appeal made to it by the 
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Government from the decision of a 
judge of the commercial court, which had 
refused to recognize their validity. But 
several members of the Cabinet have de- 
clared their dissatisfaction with the dic- 
tatorship, and the resignation of Cardinal 
Netto, Patriarch of Lisbon, who has re- 
tired to a Franciscan monasiery, is re- 
garded as an expression of disapproval of 
the régime. The elections, whenever they 
are held, are likely to show an increase 
of strength in the House of Representa- 
tives, where their advent a year ago upset 
the traditional balance of power between 
the Regeneradores and Progressistas. 


& 


An organized move- 
ment in India for the 
boycott of British 
goods and the encouragement of native 
manufactures for political purposes has 
now lasted two years. It is apparently 
strong and popular in Bengal, and has 
been successful in arousing considerab‘e 
uneasiness among the English, altho there 
seem to be no practical advantages 
gained so far. It has been found impos- 
sible to establish native cotton mil's, as 
the swadeshi leaders proposed, and the 
import trade of India during the last 
financial year shows a normal growth 
even in cotto7 goods and sugar. A cel- 
ebration of the anniversary of the orig’n 
of the swadeshi movement in a Calcutta 
temple, August 7th, 1905, when a crowd 
of natives took solemn oath to establish 
the economic independence of India, was 
held in Colleve Square, and among the 
crowds in attendance were some 5,000 
students of the Government schools, 
altho these were prohibited by a recent 
Government circular from attending 
such political meetings. Surendranath 
Banerjee delivered an address congratu- 
lating the people upon the national move- 
ment and prophesying that self-govern- 
ment would be their reward. He de- 
nounced Mr. Morley for stating that the 
Government of India must continue to be 
personal and autocratic. Mr. Morley 
was inaccurate and his philosophy was 
bad. This being the attitude of British 
statesmen, it was for the educated men 
of India to carry the nation with them 
in the grand march of their political 
emancipation. Boycott was the negative 
and swadeshi the positive aspect of the 
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same question; ‘they were indivisible 
parts of the same common whole. Home 
articles were steadily making their way 
and foreign articles being displaced. 
Bande Mataran, a native newspaper, 
warned the Government that the attempt 
at bureaucratic control had alienated the 
young men of the country, who would 
have nothing to do in the future with the 
Government institutions of Bengal. It 
called attention to the “striking similar- 
ity” between present conditions in India 
and those prevailing in “all subject na- 
tions at the initial stages of their strug- 
gle,” an indication that “Providence is 
with us.” It called attention to the fact 
that in America “the desire for inde- 
pendence first found expression in the 
boycott of English goods” ; and “the boy- 
cotting zeal was first inflamed in the 
younger section of the community; the 
shooting down of a boy by the military 
in a certain boycott fracas irreconcilably 
arrayed the colonists against the mother 
country.” Such addresses and articles 
seem to have inspired a _ willingness 
among the young natives to make mar- 
tyrs of themselves in the cause of their 
country’s independence, for two students 
celebrated this anniversary by assaulting 
the police of Calcutta. They were arrest- 
ed and tried, and when the case came up 
for trial in the police court the students 
left the university and -crowded the 
court, singing nationalist songs and 
cheering the prisoners. After they were 
driven into the street they resisted a 
charge of the mounted police by biting 
and kicking. The editor of Bande 
Mataran,: Arabinda Ghose, was arrested 
on a charge of sedition. He is a man of 
good family and education. He was 
graduated at Cambridge University and 
past fourth in the Indian Civil Service 
examinations, being rejected on the 
ground of physical unfitness. His trial 
was also marked by rioting in the court 
and the streets. In order to conciliate 
the Nationalists, the British Government 
has decided to give the Indians a share 
in the Government by establishing an im- 
perial and local advisory councils. These 
will be partly nominative and partly 
elective and will include all graduates of 
Indian universities of more than five 
years standing. Two elected members 
will be-chosen from a special Moham- 
medan electorate of the class paying an 
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income tax, having on income of $330 a 
year or paying a land revenue above a 
fixt amount. 

M 

Many of the cities and 
The Two Sultans tribes of Morocco 

have declared alle- 
giance to Mulai Hafid, who was pro- 
claimed Sultan at Marakesh, or Morocco 
City, the southern capital of the country. 
The letters he has sent out are said to 
be pacific in tone and not as violently 
anti-foreign as was expected. He urges 
the people to remain peaceful and. prom- 
ises to grant satisfaction to the French 
for the murder of Dr. Mauchamp. He 
is unwilling to comply with the wishes of 
his fanatical adherents to.undertake a 
holy war, at least until all the tribes have 
joined him. The nearest seaports to his 
capital, Safi and Mazagan, have pro- 
claimed him Sultan, and it is thought 
likely that on his approach even Fez will 
desert the Sultan Abdel Aziz. A fund 
of a million dollars has been raised in his 
support, the Jews of Morocco contrib- 
uting $200,000. The Sultan Abdel Agiz 
has sent to his Minister of War, Mo- 
hammed El Gabbas, at Tangier, for rein- 
forcements, and General El Merani, who 
has returned from his unsuccessful expe- 
dition into the mountains to rescue Mac- 
lean, is ordered to bring his troops to* 
Fez. If this is done Tangier will be 
practically at the mercy of Raisuli and 
the Kmass tribesmen who recently de- 
feated the Moroccan troops under El 
Marani. On account of their failure the 
British Government will undertake direct 
negotiations to secure the release of Kaid 
Maclean, who was kidnapped on July 3d 
by Raisuli. All of the foreign residents 
in Fez, except the American mission- 
aries, went to the port of El Araish, and 
embarked for Tangier‘on the French 
cruiser “Du Chayla.” The Arabs have 
continued their daily attack upon the 
French troops under General Drude. The 
most formidable was that of August 28th, 
when a reconnoitering party, consisting 
of two companies of the Foreign Legion 
and half a battery of the new quick-firing 
guns under Commandant Provot, fol- 
lowed the Arabs to some distance from 
the camp. When he was ordered to re- 
tire by General Drude he found himself 
ambushed on three sides by 1,500 Arabs, 
who had been concealed in the ravines. 
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The 300 legionaires promptly formed a 
hollow square, with the guns fifty yards 
in the rear, and lying down poured a 
well-directed fire into the charging cav- 
alry, supplemented by shells from the 
French and Spanish warships in the har- 
bor. They were relieved from this sit- 
uation by a detachment of Algerian 
Spahis, who charged the Arabs with 
their sabers, and by French sharpshooters 
advancing along the ridge. The fighting 
lasted from three to six in the afternoon. 
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to interfere with the efforts of France in 
restoring order. : 
& 

Whatever may have been 
the motive of General 

sotha in proposing that 
the Transvaal purchase the Cullinan dia- 
mond and present it to King Edward as 
a token of their loyalty and gratitude for 
the grant of self-government, it does not 
seem to have had a good effect in any 
way. Altho he pled for a unanimous 


The Transvaal 
Diamond 























THE RUINS OF CASABLANCA AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT BY THE FRENCH. 


The French casualties were three killed 
and nine wounded. The loss of the 
Arabs was much greater. Their troops 
are said to number 12,000. Two more 
battalions have been sent from Oran to 
Casablanca, which will bring General 
Drude’s force up to 7,000. M. Jules 
Cambon, the French Ambassador to Ger- 
many, has had a long interview with 
Prince von Bilow, in which, it is re- 
ported, the Moroccan question was fully 
discussed and an understanding reached 
on the diplomatic questions involved. It 
is believed that Germany is not disposed 





vote in the Legislative Assembly in order 
to make the gift a national one, the meas- 
ure was carried thru only by a party vote 
of 42 to 19. Sir George Farrar, the 
leader of the Progressives, in opposing it 
said: 

“We are faced with the fact that owing 
to the financial position of the colony and the 
acute depression which consequently exists 
large numbers of his Majesty’s subjects, very 
many of whom proved their loyalty most un- 
mistakably during the late war, are, thru 
no fault of their own, daily losing their em- 
ployment owing to retrenchment and in many 
cases are without certain means of livelihood, 
while large numbers of others are urem- 
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ployed and do not know to-day where to- 
morrow’s meal is to come from. We cannot 
help thinking that it would be a source of far 
greater satisfaction to his Majesty to know 
that such people were duly provided for.” 
The Cullinan diamond is the largest ever 
discovered, weighing 3,025} carats and 
measuring 44 by 2% by 24 inches, and 
the Premier Company, in whose mine it 
was found in 1905, have been unable to 
sell it at anything like its estimated value 
of $750,000. According to the law the 
Government already owns three-fifths of 
the stone, and the Premier Company has 
promised easy terms, extending the pay- 
ment over many years. The fact that the 
Premier people are political supporters 
of Botha has been regarded by his ene- 
mies as a reason for suspecting that h’‘s 
motive was not purely patriotic. Of 
course it is the Liberal Cabinet, not the 
King, to whom the Transvaal is indebted 
for the unprecedented restoration of i's 
autonomy, but the gift of the diamond 
has proved an embarrassment to the 
Government in its efforts to secure for 
the Transvaal a guaranteed loan of $25,- 
000,000. Mr. Churchill, in movinz the 
second reading of the Loan bill, endea- 
vored to make the best of it by a'ludinz 
to the gift in these words: 

“What could more raise the prestige of 

British statecraft than the announcement of 
the gift of the great diamond. which was to be 
made by the Transvaal to the King? (Some 
laughter.) That was a wonderful event. It 
had nothing to do with the loan, but it had a 
great deal to do with the relations between 
the British and Boer peoples. It would prob- 
ably be remembered for hundreds of years 
after a great deal of the legislation on which 
they were engaged had been forgotten. (Op- 
position cheers. )” 
But as indicated by the parentheses the 
impression produced was hardly what he 
could have wished. In the debate that 
ensued he was accused of having ar- 
ranged the gift as a stage trick and also 
of having made a bargain with General 
sotha to guarantee the loan in consider- 
ation of their getting rid of the Chinese, 
both of which charges he indignantly 
denied, explaining that: 

“The Transvaal Government were forced to 
raise a loan, and if they had not had the Britis» 
Government to fall back upon they would have 
had to go cap in hand to Sir P. FitzPatrick, 
Sir Julius Wernher, Messrs. Albu, and other 
defenders of the gilt-edged Union Jack, who 
were so powerful and prominent in South 
Africa. These gentlemen would then have 


been able to say they would support the loan 


.of the 


“his hands or his head. 
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provided they were enabled to have the labor 
which in their opirion was most profitab‘e for 
the mines. If that situation had arisen it 
would have conproiuised the whole independ- 
ence of the new Government.” 

‘lhe Opposition speakers held that in 
saying this he had practically adsi:ted 
a “bargain” by which the British people 
were to he taxed to bribe the Transvaal 
Government to carry out the election 
promises of the Liberal party to dismiss 
the Chinese. They criticised the ad nin- 
istration of General Botha, the i increasing 
deficit, the bills allowing liquor to be sold 
to the Kaffirs and drafting them for labor 
in the mines, and particularly the laws 
restricting the rights of Hindus resident 
in the Transvaal. Mr. Cox put this ob- 
jection in the tollowinz words: 

“The vicious treatme:t of British Indians 
by the Boer Republic was part of our case 
against that republic. But to-day the posit-on 
of the British Indians in the Transvaal was 
worse than when we made it a casus belli 
against the Transvaal. None of the serious 
evils under which the British’ Indians labored 
had been removed; indeed, to the old griev- 
ance had been added a new one by the pass- 
ing of the Asiatic Ordinance. Now men who 
had lived in the Transvaal twenty years or 
more were risking the loss of everything they 
possessed rather than submit to the hymil - 
ation to which that ordinance subjected them 
Moreover, alien Indians were ketter treated i. 
the Transvaal than British Irdians. There- 
fore, in a British colony it was a disability to 
have been born under the British flay. ‘This 
situation was condoned and sarctioned by his 
Majesty’s Government, If Mr. Gladstone were 
alive the country would ring with his denun- 
ciation of this dishonor to our flag. The 
Government said they could not interfere wit) 
a self-governing colony. But the Transvaal 
was not a self- -governing colony. We had en- 
dowed a small minority with power to govern 
the rest of the population. No colony had a 


‘right to commit acts which were injurious 


to the Empire as a whole. It was said that 
the white inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
afraid of being overrun by a colored race. 
But South Africa was not a white man’s 
country. If they got rid of the 13,000 In- 
dians in the Transvaal, they could not get r-d 
millions of natives who made it a 
black man’s country. They could not fight 
against the competition of the cradle, and the 
Transvaal would become more and more a 
black man’s country. The real basis of white 
supremacy was the superiority of the indi- 
vidual white worker, whether he worked with 
He was opposed to 
artificial barriers against other races. The 
competition of other nations stimulated our 
energy, and thus gave us. the means of main- 
taining our supremacy. He appealed to the 
House to reject this bill for bolster:ng up the 
credit of a colony which, under the shadow 
of the British flag, insulted and oppressed 
British subjects.” 








ee 





a Bashkir named Ilyas. Ilyas was 

rather poor when his father died. 
His father lived only one year after his 
son’s wedding. At that time Ilyas pos- 
sessed seven mares, two cows and some 
twenty sheep. But Ilyas knew how to 
take care of his stock, and his possessions 
kept increasing; he and his wife worked 
hard from morning till night ; he was the 
first to rise in the morning and the last 
to go to bed at night, and he grew richer 
from year to year. Thus Ilyas worked 
hard for thirty-five years and amasse:l a 
great fortune. 

Ilyas now had two hundred horses, a 
hundred and fifty heads of horned cattle 
and twelve hundred sheep. Workmen 
tended Ilyas’s droves of horses and hi’s 
cattle, and working women milked the 
mares and the cows, and _ prepared 
koumiss, butter and cheese. Ilyas had 
plenty of everything, and everybody in 
the vicinity envied his life. The people 
would say: “Ilyas is a lucky man; he has 
a great deal of everything; it isn’t even 
worth his while to die.” Good people be- 
gan to make his acquaintance. And 
guests came to him from distant places. 
And he received everybody, and gave 
them all to eat and to drink. All those 
that came to him got koumiss and tea 
and mutton. As soon as the guests came 
he would order to kill a ram or two, and 
if the number of the guests was great he 
ordered to kill also a mare. 

Ilyas had three children—two sons and 
one daughter. When the time came he 
married them off. When Ilyas was poor 
his sons worked with him and they tend- 
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ed the horses and the sheep themselves ; 
but as soon as they became rich the sons 
began to lead a dissolute life, and one of 
them took to drink. The older of his 
sons was killed one day in a fight, and 
the vounger one married a proud woman, 
and this son stopped obeying his father, 
and Ilyas had to give him his share and 
part with him. 

Ilyas gave him his share; he gave him 
a house and cattle, and thus the old man’s 
wealth decreased. And shortly after 
that Ilyas’s sheep were attacked with dis- 
ease and many of them fell. Then a 
poor year set in for Ilyas; there was no 
hay, and a great many heads of cattle 
died during that winter. And Hyas’s 
possessions grew even smaller and 
smaller. Ilyas kept falling lower and 
lower, and his strength also kept declin- 
ing. And when Ilyas was seventy years 
old he was reduced to such poverty that 
he had to sell his fur coats, his rugs, his 
saddles, his carts, then the last few heads 
of cattle; and Ilyas remained with noth- 
ing. And he himself did not notice how 
everything had past out of his hands, and 
now, in his declining years, he had to go 
to work for others. All he had was the 
clothes he wore on himself—his fur coat, 
his cap and his boots, and his wife, 
Sham-shemagi, who was also very old. 
The son had gone away to a distant land, 
and the daughter had died, and there was 
nobody to help the old people. 

A neighbor of theirs, Mukhamed- 
shakh, took pity on them. Mukhamed- 
shakh was neither poor nor rich; he led 
a straight mode of life and was a good 
man. He recalled the hospitality of 
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Ilyas, took pity on him, and said: “Come 
to me, Ilyas, you and your old woman. 
During the summer you will work in the 
garden according to your strength, and 
in the winter you will feed the cattle, and 
Sham-shemagi will milk the mares and 
make koumiss. I will feed and clothe 
both of you and will give you whatever 
you need.” 

Ilyas thanked his neighbor and to- 
gether with his wife began to work for 
Mukhamedshakh. At first it seemed 
hard to them, but they soon got used to 
their new life, and the old people began 
to live and to work according to their 
strength. 

It was profitable for Mukhamedshakh 
to keep such people, because the old 
couple knew how to take proper care of 
things, and they were not lazy; they 
worked according to their strength; but 
Mukhamedshakh felt sorry as he looked 
at the old couple, and thought of how 
these high people had fallen to such a 
low state. 

And it happened one day that kinsmen 
and distant guests came to Mukhamed- 
shakh; the Mullah also came with them. 
Mukhamedshakh ordered Ilyas to catch a 
ram and kill him. Ilyas killed a ram, 
cooked it and sent it to the guests. The 
guests ate of the mutton, drank tea and 
started to drink koumiss. The guests 
and their host were seated on soft cush- 
ions and rugs, drinking koumiss out of 
cups, and chatting, while Ilyas got thru 
with his work and went past the door. 
Mukhamedshakh noticed him and said to 
one of his guests: “Do you see the man 
who has just past by this door?” 

“Yes, I see him,” answered the guest. 
“Is there anything remarkable about 
him?” 

“The remarkable thing about him is 
that he was the richest man around here; 
Ilyas is his name; you may have heard of 
him.” 

“Of course I have heard of him,” said 
the guest. “I never saw him, but his 
fame had traveled far and wide.” 

“Now he has nothing, and he is work- 
ing for me, he and his old woman—she 
milks the mares.” 

The guest was surprised; he smacked 
his tongue, nodded his head, and said: 
“Yes, it seems that happiness is turning 
like a wheel: One is lifted high and an- 
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other is lowered. Well, I suppose the 
old man is feeling sad?” 

“T don’t know ; he lives quietly, peace- 
fully, and works well.” 

Then the guest said: “May I speak to 
him? May I ask him about his life?” 

“Why not?” answered the host, and 
shouted: “Babai (grandpa in the lan- 
guage of the Bashkirs), come in; have 
some koumiss and call in the old 
woman.” 

And Ilyas came in with his wife. He 
greeted the ‘guests and the host, made a 
prayer and knelt near the door; and his 
wife past behind the curtain and seated 
herself with the mistress of the house. 

They gave Ilyas a cup of koumiss. He 
wished the guests and his master good 
health, bowed, took a sip of koumiss and 
put it back. 

“I suppose, old man,” said the guest 
to him, “I suppose that, looking at us, 
you must feel sad when you recall how 
you used to live before? when you think 
of how you live now in misery?” 

And Ilyas smiled and said: 

“If I were to tell you of happiness 
and unhappiness, you would not believe 
me. You had better ask my old woman; 
she is a woman, she will speak her mind ; 
she will tell you the whole truth about 
this matter.” 

And the guest said to the old woman 
behind the curtain: 

“Well, grandma, tell me how you look 
upon your happiness in the past and 
upon your present misery.” 

And Shem-shemagi said from behind 
the curtain: 

“T will tell you how I look upon it: 
The old man and I lived together for 
fifty years; we were looking for happi- 
ness, but did not find it, and here we 
have lived one year, since we lost every- 
thing, and we are working here, and we 
have found real happiness, and we need 
no other happiness.” 

The guests were surprised; even the 
master was surprised; he rose from his 
seat, drew aside the curtain to see the old 
woman. 

Then the old woman went on: 

“T am telling you the truth; I am not 
jesting. For a half-century we have 
been looking for happiness, and while we 
were rich we could not find it; now we 
have nothing left—we went to work for 












others—and we have found such happi- 
ness that we need none better.” 

“Wherein lies your happiness at 
present ?” 

“When we were rich the old man and 
I never had an hour’s rest; we had no 
time to have a good talk, to think of our 
souls, or to pray to God. We had so 
much anxiety. When guests came to us, 
we were worried, thinking how to treat 
this one or that one, what to give to this 
one or that one, so that no one should 
speak ill of us. When the guests came 
together we also had to look after the 
workmen; they are simply waiting for 
an opportunity to rest and to get some- 
thing nice to eat, and we had to watch 
so as not to lose anything; we were sin- 
ning that way. Then we were afraid that 
a wolf might kill a colt or a calf, or that 
a thief might steal some of our horses. 
When we lay down to sleep we could not 
sleep, we were afraid that the sheep 
might choke the lambkins. We would 
go out at night, and no sooner would 
we feel relieved than a new anxiety 
would come over us—we would worry 
whether we would have enough feed for 
the cattle for winter: And besides this, 
there was no peace between me and the 
old man. He would say that a certain 
thing must be done that way, and I 
would say that it must be done the other 
way, and we would start to scold each 
other; we would sin that way. Thus 
we lived—always filled with anxiety, al- 
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Farr Lady Flora went down to the brook; 
Sing, sing little birds in the willow! 

Too blue were her eyes and too lily her look; 
White cloud on the breast of the rill O. 


Fair Lady Flora past over the sand; 
Can faint-kissing feet leave a hollow? 
The creamy flags purpled to brush her soft 
hand, 
Up-springing and sighing to follow. 





FAIR LADY FLORA 


Fair Lady Flora stept into the tide; 


It was too mickle deep, it was too mickle wide, 


Fair Lady Flora came up from the brook; 


_Too blue were her eyes and too lily her look— 
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ways sinning, and we never saw the 
happy life.” 

“And now” 

“Now the old man and I rise in the 
morning and we talk lovingly and peace- 
fully; we have nothing to argue about, 
we have nothing to worry about; all we 
care for is to serve our master. We 
work according to our strength ; we work 
willingly, so that our master shall have , 
profit, not loss, thru our work. When we 
come back from work there is dinner, 
there is supper for us, there is koumiss 
for us. If it is cold, there is a stove 
where we can warm ourselves, and we 
also have fur coats, and we have time to 
talk; we have time to think of our soul 
and to pray to God. For fifty years we 
have been looking for happiness and we 
have just found it.” 

The guests began to laugh. 

Then Ilyas said: “Do not laugh, 
brethren ; this is not a joke, but a human 
life. We were foolish—the old woman 
and I; at first we were crying because 
we had lost our wealth, but now God has 
revealed to us the truth, and it is not for 
our amusement, but for your good, that 
we are revealing it to you.” 

And the Mullah said: 

“These are words of wisdom, and he 
has told you the real truth; it is also 
written in the Scriptures.” 

And the guests stopped laughing and 
they became thoughtful. 


YasnayA Potyana, Russia, July, 1907. 







































Oh, rose on the fountain a-quiver! 


And the lady stept back all a-shiver. 


The birds flew away from the willow; 


White cloudage will fade from the rill O, 


Wasurnecton, D. C, 





September in the Fields 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF 


UNE stands for youth; September 
J for mature age. It is calmer anil 
cooler and less likely to break owt 
into passionate storms. The color of 
June is blue and green; Septemb.r is 
predominately yellow and red. The vel- 
lowish- red ray denotes ripeness anda 
peace. Now we look around and see what 
we have been working for all the year. 
Indian corn rustles with hevy ears, 
ready to be cut; or it already stands in 
rows of brewn stooks. The potato fields 
are ready for the plow to turn out the 
tubers. Wheat and oats have gone to the 
barns, but the fields where the¥ were 
reaped stand in yellow stubble. These 
are very conspicuous, as I look down 
from the hillside. The hop fields are just 
gathering their pickers. It is a curious 
sight, these wagonloads, coming out 
from the tenement houses, and gathered 
from every grade of city life, to engage 
for once in a wholesome employment. I 
do not know of any other one attraction 
that will draw these fragments of the 
herded masses out into the valleys. But 
for picking hops they will:come—there is 
with it a license and a laxity of restraint 
that make even hard work tolerable. 
From my hilltop I look down over the 
slopes, and take in the poetry of that 
which some time ago was very prosaic 
with the plow and the’ hoe. But what 
would harvest be worth if it did not cost 
a struggle with seasons and conditions? 
August was called “Barn Month” by 
our early English ancestors, when they 
were only the Angles, new-comers in 
Britain, and full of the poetry of their 
new home. The word barn meant saved, 
while burn meant wasted. They burned 
the poor stuff, but they barned the good. 
August in- those sweet, yellow valleys 
filled the storage houses with the year's 
produce—mostly wheat and rye. They 
were quick to fight and hard to strike, 
the men of the ante-Norman type; but 
they knew how to work, and they loved 
nothing like the harvest fields. With us 
September, with its Indian corn and 
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“Tue Country Home,” 


“Our Herepity From Gop,” etc. 
wagonloads of pumpkins, its filling silos 
and its orchard fruits, accords more with 
the idea of barn month—and so I 
christen it. I wish we knew more of the 
story of the evolution of Indian corn. I: 
is a mistake to suppose that the Indians 
found this magnificent cereal growing 
wild. It is the product of centuries of 
what we may fairly call scientific cul- 
ture. I do not suppose the Indians 
worked along the lines of our agricul- 
tural colleges, but I am sure that they 
did some wonderful things in the way of 
creating better foods and fruit. The 
Indian apple was a.good long way ahead 
of the wild apple, and Indian corn was 
originally only a grass. The pumpkin 
was another product of Indian skill and 
aboriginal evolution. We have hardly 
improved it since we inherited it. . 
September is the first month of the 
cider mill. 
the first of the month, and begin to 
grind the richer and sweeter apples into 
that most delicious of beverages— 
“American wine.” And this reminds me 
that those same old Englanders used to 
call September the wine month. . An 
orchard gets to be a wonderful sight 
about these days. The limbs bend over 
with their marvelous globes of food, and 
nature is busy painting the apples with 
every hue that shall attract the eye. What 
in the world is more beautiful than a 
great Spitzenberg apple tree?. It really 
should be one of the old-fashioned sort, 
two stories high, and lifting the crimson 
fruit thirty feet from the ground. The 
ground is covered with the least perfect 
fruit; all of which should be promptly 
gathered and run thru the cider mil. 
The cider will not have quite the twang 
of that later product which comes in 
October, with the ripening Pearmains 
and Jonathans and a judicious mingling 
of Pound Sweets; but a pitcher of the 
product of the press will find judicious 
welcome if placed on the dinner table. 
Every farmer should have his cider press 
and so turn his waste apples into a mar- 


We clean up the press about 
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ketable product. Just now the trees are 
everywhere propped with great poles, to 
keep them from breaking down; and yet 
the limbs will occasionally snap off with 
the weight, in spite of the utmost care. 
In the vineyard the first grapes are 
sweetening about the 2oth of August. 
Yet we prefer that they shall not be in 
any hurry. The oriole leaves us on the 
first day of September—he is quite pre- 
cise about it—and we are quite willing 
that he shall be gone before the bunches 
purple and sweeten. He is a_ mis- 
chievous bird and destructive in his hab- 
its. It is one thing to be willing to 
share one with another, but it is another 
thing to have the good things of nature 
wasted. This flitting, but brilliant, bird 
pecks a hundred grapes, but takes from 
each only a drop of juice. Then come 
the hornets and the bees, and the work of 
ruin is done. September 5th to 25th 
gives us most of our market grapes 
ready for the basket, except the Cataw- 
bas, Jeffersons, Pocklingtons and 
Aquwams, which wait for October. 
Lady is a delicious white grape, of purest 
quality, that ripens a little in the lead; 


and is followed by El Dorado, a grape of 
equal richness; then by Duchess and 
Niagara and Worden; and these by Her- 
bert and Goertner and Lindley, winding 


up with Pocklington and Jefferson. But 
for most people Moore’s Early is quite 
early enough, and this, with Worden and 
Niagara, make a triplet that for hardi- 
ness, cleanness and for prolific bearing 
and delicious quality is hard to beat. But 
when one comes to comparing grapes he 
will change his mind constantiy. The 
only right thing to do is, every day just 
before dinner, to wander about a vine- 
yard and sample ten to twenty varieties 
—with your mind open to conviction 
Then go and sit down to a modest dinner 
of green corn and beans, with possibly a 
bit of lamb; then a few more bunches of 
grapes. If one does not overload the 
stomach with other food he can scarcely 
injure himself with grapes. The grape 
is a perfect food; as. they say nowadays, 
“predigested,”’ and easily assimilated. I 
recommend for breakfast only a couple 
of bunches of grapes—possibly two 
more. 

To originate new fruits and flowers is 
the glory of horticulture. I should not 
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like to die without having created a. few 
exceedingly good new grapes, fit to live 
after me, and make the world happier. 
If you will select a few seeds of the best 
bunches that you eat in autumn, you can 
start new vines, each one of which wili 
be a novelty, and stand a good chance oz 
being a grape better than anything now 
in your vineyard. Remember that of al! 
our choicest fruits very few are one hun- 
dred years old. Here again I could tell 
you a pleasant story of what we have ac- 
complished on our own home farm; but 
that, too, must wait for a future article. 
It is enough to say that we have been 
able to enrich our list of grapes with 
some very choice new sorts. The work 
is not difficult, and most of it may be left 
in the charge of our boys and girls, in 
whom it is sure to quicken a keen taste 
for horticulture and life in the country. 
As a rule, a vegetable garden is not 
supposed to be either a very interesting 
or a very intellectual place; but I assure 
you that beets and turnips, and corn and 
beans need no longer be associated with 
the most stupid: and mechanical work. 
People in the cities know very little about 
high grade vegetables. The green peas 
that they eat are unpalatable to those of 
us who grow a dozen different sorts, and 
can tell the varieties by the nicest dis- 
tinctions, after they are cooked. You 
should know the May Queen and the 
Prosperity and the Improved Telephone. 
Ah, but then you wiil still have Gradus 
and William Hurst and Alaska and 
others, every one a specialty. With an 
expert the skin ‘must be thin, the pulp 
must be sugary, and the flavor unique. 
It is well enough for you to eat the 
rattling affairs that lie on your plate, 
with forks ; but with us we must delicate- 
ly sip our peas with spoons. I know 
nothing like it except a company of old 
ladies, sipping and criticising their tea 
So it is with our cabbages and our beans. 
What is that? It is a Savoy, and it is as 
much above a common cabbage as is a 
cauliflower. Properly cooked, it is a 
delicacy that hardly has its equal among 
vegetables. Now I see that you throw 
up your hands, and your exclamations of 
delight are not surprising. These beans 
are the result of more hybridizing. Here 
the old cranberry beans have changed to 
white pods. Just down there you see the 
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same bean turned to a white pod and 
white bean; while farther down the swale 
we shall find the white bean in a brilliant 
red pod. How were the changes 
wrought? There, again, you come upon 
the problem of hybridization, and the ex- 
planation must be put off for the pres- 
ent. It is enough for you to see that a 
vegetable garden is every way as beauti- 
ful as a flower garden. Those beans, 
hanging in trusses of pure white pods, 
eight inches long, are fully as attractive 
as the pinks in your flower bed. The one 
that you most admire is a cross of Lima 
and Horticultural, and it is fit for the 
king. We should never undertake any- 
thing without enthusiasm, and I assure 
you that one will find free play for en- 
thusiasm in a well-ordered vegetable gar- 
den. It rivals the orchard in October. 

On the shrubbery lawn one must now 
have an abundance of altheas and hy- 
drangeas. These loitering bushes blos- 
som out of season, but they are peculiar- 
ly useful. Along the flower borders we 
have gorgeous dahlias, and perennial 
phlox These two are eminently flowers 
for farmers’ wives. The newer sorts in- 
dicate to us what may yet be done in the 
way of multiplying varieties. It is a long 
stride from that single-petaled flower, 
which Mr. Dahl brought from Mexico, 
above one hundred years ago, to the hun- 
dreds of gorgeous blooms of every hue 
that now adorn our gardens. The Japan 
lilies sometimes linger into September, 
with a stray blessom in October, and the 
ever-blooming roses are in their prime. 
We have at least a half dozen thoroly 
hardy, magnificent and ever-blooming 
roses that can stand by any kitchen door 
in the country. Like your dahlias they 
need no farther care that some of the 
warm water that is thrown away upon 
washing day. Three or four of the best 
of these are General McArthur, Virginia 
Cox, Hermosa, Clotilde Soupert. 

But so abundant are the goldenrods 
and the wild asters that your eye is in- 
evitably drawn away from the most beau- 
tiful garden, to trace the yellow and pur- 
ple windings of the creeks thru the valley, 
and of the brooks that creep down every- 
where from the hillsides to feed the 
larger streams. Invariably these are 
banked in with great masses of the star- 
flowers, and the drooping heads of gold- 


enrods. Some of these are of exquisite 
beauty, but their glory is in their mass- 
ing. Yet, after all, the real characteris- 
tic of October is that everything becomes 
individualized—not all green as in June, 
but red, purple, yellow, golden and blue. 
Not only flowers, but every bush says, 
‘Now I wear my own colors.” Thoreau 


. tells us that the pokeberry is an October 


poem—“It appears a rare triumph of na- 
ture to have produced and perfected such 
a plant. Here are berries enough to 
paint afresh the Western sky. It is truly 
a royal plant. I could spend the even- 
ing of the year musing among the poke 
stems. And perchance amid the groves 
might arise a new school of philosophy 
or poetry.” All this is true, but it is 
equally true of thorn apples, of wild ivy, 
and above all of the sumach. Under foot 
the mints and the trefoils have also 
caught their own hts and shades. Over- 
head there is nothing so marvelous as the 
swamp maple. Fortunately these maples 
can be transferred to our lawns, and I 
have one which, every autumn, turns into 
a globe of intensest crimson, thirty feet 
in diameter. Things grow companion- 
able as they become individualized. 
There is a tender sympathy expressing it- 
self thru all nature. The first leaves that 
turn red make a direct appeal to our emo- 
tions. This is not altogether because we 
love color, but because all nature moves 
on together. The year’s work is done, 
and we all feel it alike. We are tired 
of crowding and pushing, of harrowing 
and hoeing. Everything feels as St. Paul 
said of himself, “I have finished the 
fight.” But there is no complaining 
mood in nature. The sumach makes 
whole hillsides triumphant with scarlet 
songs; and the Virginia creeper flames 
scarlet up and down the charred trees, or 
flashes long lines of harmony over old 
rail fences. Done! Done! Well done! 
Everywhere young birds are gathering 
with the older ones, to start for Southern 
homes. Goldfinches flash like shuttles 
thru a loom. Clear across the valley you 
hear the farmers laugh and shout, as they 
husk their corn, stack their hop-poles or 
hurry loads of potatoes homeward. The 
last picnic marches thru the valley—be- 
‘ated and out of season. 

September is the month for strolling— 
the time to make acquaintance with the 
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hillsides, the glens and the forest edges. 
Your pleasures are largely your own. 
You feed but little companionship. There 
is no pleasure quite equal to an old-fash- 
ioned all-day ramble after wild blackber- 
ries in the thickets and gorges, too rough 
for cultivation. Besides yourself you 
need only your faithful dog. Our culti- 
vated blackberries are ripe in August, 
but the wild ones keep up old customs 
and are not quite gone by October. I 
like still to spend a day in the winding 
glens, now bordering a swamp of ferns, 
now watching a brook flowing over red 
shale, with small trout hiding under the 
logs ; now following it as it squeezes thru 
a rockery, and leaps and whirls and 
gurgles, as it leaps away, to run thru 
the orchards down to the mill. The 
bushes make a solid thicket up the sides 
of the gorge, and their black burden of 
luscious berries can only be secured with 
many a scratch and tear. “Ye black- 
berry,” says Old Humphrey, “is ye 
teacher of patience and perseverance.” 
So have I gone home at night, thru the 
woods, with my lessons well scratched in, 
but with prevenient visions of huge 
bowls of new milk, half full of berries 
and half with home-made bread—not to 
forget the blackberry pie on the morrow. 
It is a wonder to me that our farm folk 
do not make more of the elderberry. It 
is a cosmopolitan affair, growing almost 
all over the continent, and offering its 
loads of useful berries to every comer. 
Like all cheap things, it.is overlooked 
and despised. Yet I assure you nature 
meant it to be everywhere, because ev- 
ery one needs it. “Elderberry puddings 
are only surpassed by elderberry tarts.” 
I can gather them by the bushel up any 
country street by the roadside and 
wherever a zigzag fence winds thru the 
fields. The only rival of the elderberry, 
for universality and liberality, is the bar- 
berry. Altho this makes delightful 
jelly, I think it was meant for the birds. 
It is the most beautiful shrub that we can 
have on owr lawns, and around our 
houses, to make winter look cosy and 
comfortable. 

A September morning is unique. The 
birds are not all here, and those that are 
do very little singing. I hear a song 
sparrow occasionally, and the _ gold- 
finches flit out sweet notes, as they flash 
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from thistle to thistle, cracking the 
seeds, like animated sunshine. Instead 
of bird music the young cockerels about 
the farmyards try their boastful pipes 
about five in the morning—a curious bit 
of impudence, for every one of them is 
a coward. But is that not true of all of 
us? Are we not all at heart afraid— 
and crowing to keep up appearances? 
The sun does not rise until after six 
o’clock, and it wakes up sleepy. It no 
longer hurries us out of bed with sug- 
gestions of hay in the field and possible 
showers. We roll over, contented .to 
have the chill taken off the day, before 
we bathe and dress and get at our work. 
It is just the time now for a good sup- 
ply of beech and maple chunks—ash and 
oak will do. The reign of coal has been 
one of the dark ages. Giving us animal 
heat, it has decreased social warmth. 
Perhaps electricity will give us back the 
open fireplace and the cleaner, cosier, 
social hour. 

Of course you have a few hives of 
bees, and in October you are taking up 
the last of your honey. Remember that 


this is an alliance, and that you must 
only 


own share, leav- 
ing enough to last them _ thru 
the winter. This is the most curi- 
ous feature of country life. It does not 
seem so very odd that we should have 
harnessed oxen and horses, or domesti- 
cated dogs, or even made friends of 
toads ; but that we have invaded the camp 
of our worst foes, the insects; have di- 
vided their forces, and formed some very 
useful alliances is eminently strange. 
Entomology is now our one indispensable 
study. We must know the beetles and 
the bugs, the moths and the butterflies, 
or we shall be whipped back into city 
life. - My honey-bees have not only gath- 
ered a large storage of delicious food, 
but they have pollenized my apples and 
plums and grapes, so that the harvest 
became doubly assured. Already I have 
taken, from my twenty hives, from four 
to five hundred pounds of honey. Be- 
sides honey-bees, the bumblebees have 
been at work for me, and even the white- 
faced hornet. These curious paper man- 
ufacturers are not pleasant neighbors, 
but they destroy untold numbers of de- 
structive slugs and aphide. 

As the month goes out we are picking 


take your 
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the first of our apples. Shiawassie 
Beauty and Princess Louise do not care 
to hold on late; and the Pound Sweets 
are fit for market by the middle of Sep- 
tember. Snow apples and Hubbardstons 
should be in their-bins about October Ist ; 
and after that you will be busy with your 
Spys and Kings and Baldwins and Pip- 
pins and York Imperials and Russets. 
All these must be carefully sorted, after 
careful picking, and neatly placed in 
shallow bins, in a tight frost-proof cel- 
lar, before you can feel quite at ease at 
the approach of winter. What a lone- 
some person is that one who can only eat 
nameless apples, who does not know a 
Northern Spy from a Baldwin, nor even 
a pear or a plum by its Christian name— 
or, if at all, by a false one; as those who 
buy “cherry currants,” whereas not a 
cherry currant now goes to market—or 
cannot tell an El Dorado blackberry 
from a Kittatinny. This is far worse 
ignorance than that which cannot turn 
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a Greek sentence into English, or has 
failed to read the going novel. A real 
countryman knows everybody (every- 
thing you call it) as a personal acquaint- 
ance. Here is a picture of two old men, 
each over eighty years of age, and they 
are just making the acquaintance of a 
new plum. One of them has an orchard 
of over two hundred varieties of native 
plums, and the other has one nearly as 


large. Do you think such people can be 
lonesome in the country? Emerson 
tells us: 


“Many haps fall in the field, 
Seldom seen by wishful eyes; 
But all her shows did Nature yield, 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him; 
What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 
And at his bidding seeméd to come.” 


Cuinton, N. Y. 


od 


y Road 


BY JENNIE COLTON 


On Granby Road, the other day, 
June overtook belated May; 

The pines had festive tapers hung, 
And somber hemlocks, overflung 
With knots of pale, delicious green, 
Wove panoply of shade and ‘sheen. 


Strange, timid children of the wood 
Along the glade all blushing stood ; 
The ferns their tender fronds unrolled,- 
The violets bore hearts of gold, 

And mats of waxen foliage showed 
Blooms exquisite, by Granby Road. 


Brave Lupine waved her blue racemes, 
And Wintergreen hid coral gleams 

Of lingering berries, gems of price, 
Nigh crowding spears of flame and spice, 
And followed still; by pasture .fence, 

The herd, with looks of confidence. 


As pondering the mystery, 

“How strange these human creatures be!” 
That one should condescend to taste 

The flaunting herbage of the waste, 
While kindly nature has bestowed 

Sweet vernal grass by Granby Road! 


"Mid shrouding pines an orchard gray 
Heeds nevermore the call of May; 
Beneath, perhaps—none live to tell— 

Are tumbled stones, a hearth, a well. 

Fair heads once by that hearth-fire glowed 
That rest afar from Granby Road. 


Aloft are wires Eolian strung, 

To every breeze their chordseare sung: 
Yet passing still, inviolate, 

Are messages of love and fate, 
World-echoes heard in some abode, 
Serene, remote, on Granby Road. 


Simssury, Conn. 








Finding the Tyrannosaurus 


BY BARNUM BROWN 


Or tHe AMERICAN Museum or Naturat History 


AN-WRITTEN records are the 
M chronicles of events that are 
confined to the later chapters of 
the earth’s history. In comparison they 
are no more than a page of the unwrit- 
ten history found in the rocks. This 
earth book is accurate in its descriptions. 
In many places, however, leaves are torn 
out and sometimes translators disagree, 
but it is always due to faulty interpreta- 
tion. One of the most interesting of the 
geologic stories is that of animal life. 
Conditions have been favorable for 
the preservation of animal remains, dur- 
ing the different geological periods, in 
only a few restricted areas where they 
were covered by wind - drifted matter, 


river and lake mud, ocean ooze or vol- 
canic ashes. Such places are found 
most abundant in the Western United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the accumulated sediments are 
weathered into sculptured “bad lands.” 
Some of these bad lands have been thor- 
oly explored and all surface fossils col- 
lected, for the present at least, until more 
are uncovered’ by the action of rain and 
wind. 

Many of the most interesting of the 
prehistoric animals are known only from 
fragments, consequently news of an un- 
explored region is received by scientists 
with delight; new fields invariably turn 
out a few or many forms new to science, 














TYRANNOSAUR QUARRY ON HELL CREEK. 
Man chipping the large sandstone block that contained the pelvis of the Tyrannosaur. 
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and the pleasure of discovering an un- 
known fossil animal is greater than 
vouchsafed to a successful gold pros- 
pector, for each new discovery means 
one more brick added to the structural 
knowledge of life. 

Information of a new locality often 
comes in the most unexpected and acci- 
dental way—for example, the Hell Creek 
region. A few years ago Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday, director of the Bronx Zodlog- 
ical Garden, was hunting, deer in a wild 
section-of Montana,-néag the Missouri 
River, north es-City.: In.the bad 

jof large,bones, one 


» His Com@anion,on. that, expedi- 
tion, Mr.j iL. Ay Htiffman,- of. Miles City, 
taok a pie of fine photographs. When 
shown to@he-writer the bone. was hecog- 


nized as part.of a.horn core. of aff extinct 
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reptile known as Triceratops, while the 
photographs showed the similarity of 
these bad lands to a deposit in Wyoming 
from which all fossil bones had been col- 
lected. 

It was, therefore, with sanguine ex- 
pectations that an expedition -was 
planned for the following season. Our 
outfitting point and base of supplies was 
to be Miles City, Mont., a point on the 
railroad nearest to the bad lands, about 
130 miles away. Some time was spent 


in .obtaining team, wagon and camp 


equipage, for everything must be 
freighted to the bad lands by wagon. A 
teamster, familiar with the surrounding 
country, is easily secured in almost any 
‘Western town, and nearly every ex-cow- 
boy says he can cook—but really does 
well if he succeeds in boiling water with- 
out burning it. The hardships of camp- 

ing in regions remote 








from settlements’ in 
the West are not so 
great as in early pio- 
neer days, for now 
practically all vegeta- 
bles, fruits, butter and 
milk are canned. One 
certainly gets tired of 
living on bacon and 
ham during the hot 
summer, and _ looks 
longingly at a- fat 
beef, but the real 
hardship is the water, 
-or lack of it. During 
the early spring it is 
plentiful, but toward 
the last of June rains 
are less frequent, the 
creeks dry up, and 
water that remains in 
pools becomes $0 
strongly alkaline that 
the surrounding banks 
are covered “by frost- 
like crystals. Yet even 
this looks good to a 
thirsty bone hunter 
who has ridden thirty 
“. miles without a drink, 
and he does not hesi- 
tate to use the West- 
ern water test; that is, 








OUR CAMP ON HELL CREEK. 


to throw a stick in the 
pool. If the stick falls 
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over it is water, but if 
the stick stands up it 
is mud and not fit to 
drink. 

Our destination was 
Jordan, not far from 
Hell.Creek. This as- 
sociation of names I 
learned later was not 
due to any especial 
irreverence on the 
part of those who 
christened the places. 
Jordan was named for 
its founder, while the 
creek was undoubtedly 
named by some cow- 
boy who hac failed to 
get thru the surround- 
ing bad lands. 

Uncle Sam has few 
more desirable unsur- 
veyed sections of 
country left than that 
part of Montana lying 
between the Yellow- 
stone and the Missouri 
rivers, which is des- 
tined some day to sup- 


port a dense popula- 


tion. The prairies, 
undulating like a vast 
tossing sea, are cov- 
ered with short 
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the living streams and the temporary 
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the grass is eaten off. The bands of 
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tonwood trees on the Big Dry were first 
pointed out me as Jordan, for they did 
not at all seem as important as the name. 
But time works rapid changes, even so 
far from the railroad, for in three years a 
dozen houses have been built in the vil- 
lage. There is no church, but the saloon 
keeper’s sister teaches a Sunday school 
class, thus creating a social status for the 
community. 

From Jordan the country is rolling 
part of the way, but suddenly, as we 
cross the divide near Hell Creek, a pan- 
orama of striking beauty spreads out be- 
fore us. The whole country for a hun- 
dred miles up and down the river is cut 
into fantastic bad lands. Cafions two 
and three hundred feet deep, with near- 
ly vertical sides and short lateral culs-de- 
sac, make travel by horse difficult, some- 
times almost impossible. 

The somberness of these denuded 
areas is relieved by the bright-colored 
banded clays, the different layers of 
which can often be traced for miles 
on the same level. Scattered pine trees 


cover most of the hills, while the shel- 
tered hillside pockets are filled with 


junipers, and on Seven Blackfoot Creek 
there are groves of fir trees marking the 
most eastern boundary of this Pacific va- 
riety. In the valleys the courses of the 
streams are marked by fringing cotton- 
woods. 

Mr. Hornaday had found the bones 
mentioned near the Max Seiber ranch, so 
it was thither that we directed our 
course. This is near the head of Hell 
Creek cafion, where the stream has cut 
thru yellowish sepia-colored sandstone. 
Harder spherical or irregular shaped 
sandstones of various sizes are scattered 
thru this layer, and it is in these harder 
sandstones that the bones are best pre- 
served. Often a hillside will be strewn 
with clusters of immense rounded 
stones resembling a nest of eggs. 

The various layers of earth show that 
they were deposited more or less uni- 
formly, by wind-drift and water, on the 
flood plains of a river which in times of 
high water overflowed its banks, deposit- 
ing successive layers over the inundated 
area. Many shallow lakes, bayous and 
marshes were thus formed. In the clays 
representing such localities we frequent- 
ly find beds of shells, many species of 
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which are extinct, but some nearly iden- 
tical with those living today; all repre- 
senting a Mississippi fauna, showing that 
this section of country was drained by 
the same great river system as at pres- 
ent. Layers of woody material, .in the 
form of: coal, impressions of leaves, 
grasses, beds of seeds and sections of 
trees are found scattered thru the differ- 
ent layers in more or less abundance, 
especially toward the top of the bad 
lands, which represent a later geological 
period. All of these are extinct species 
of plants, while the genera here congre- 
gated are now widely scattered. Here 
are leaves of the ginkgo, native of Japan, 
and cones of the sequoia, or big trees, of 
the Pacific Coast. In the lower beds are 
leaves of. the sabal palm that proclaim 
the climate subtropical at that time. 

Animals lived during that period; 
some aquatic types fed on the rushes and 
liliaceous plants, remaining in the water 
most of the time; others fed on the tree 
foliage and grasses of the higher 
ground; still others fed on their fellows. 
These creatures are called dinosaurs. 
They form a group of extinct reptiles, 
mostly of large size and of strange ap- 
pearance. Some evidently mired down 
in the marshes, and in these cases the 
skeletons are often nearly complete, espe- 
cially in those forms whose muscles were 
attached to the backbone by rod-like 
bony cartilage. These harder tissues 
held the skeleton together while it was 
gradually being covered over. Usually, 
however, the bones were scattered before 
turning to stone, either by the action of 
the water, which could easily dismember 
the loosely articulated bones as soon as 
the flesh began to decay, or by the flesh- 
eating dinosaurs. The carnivorous 
creatures tore their fellows to pieces 
while alive, or dismembered and scat- 
tered the decaying carcasses. 

These great lizards must have 
swarmed thru the prehistoric everglades, 
for their bones are scattered thruout the 
clays in great numbers. Most numerous 
of all was the great Triceratops, a 
strange-looking beast with an immense 
skull ornamented by three horns, a long 
one over each eye and a shorter one over 
the nose. Its body was protected by flat 
bony plates set in the skin. 

Nearly.as numerous as these were the 
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Hadrosaurs, a form with duck-like 
mouth, long hind legs and short fore legs, 
the latter so small that they could not be 
used in walking. This was a ereature 
suited to the marshes, where it fed on 
tender juicy plants. So well preserved 
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have been discovered. They probably: 
did not frequent the marshy grounds ex- 
cept to capture their food, hence compar- 
atively few of their skeletons have been 
entombed. 

In the bayous and lakes were croco- 














THE TYRANNOSAUR. 
Pelvis and hind legs of Tyrannosaurus rex with skeleton of Rhea for 


comparison. 


are its remains that in a recently discov- 
ered specimen the impression of the skin 
is perfect, even giving the exact contour 
of the tail. 

Rarest of all these strange animals are 
‘the carnivorous or flesh-eating dino- 
saurs, only a few specimens of which 


Note the bird-like toes of dinosaur. 


diles, gavial-like champsosaurs, turtles 
and numerous scaly fishes. This was the 
close of the zenith of reptile life, in size, 
if not in variety. 

Sometimes the collector finds a few 
separate teeth, a fractured limb bone, or 
a vertebra of a mammal, rarest of all the 
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: THE BAD LANDS. 
From the divide looking across Hell Creek toward the Missour1 River. 


animal remairis. These early representa- 
tives of the dominant animals of the 
present day had begun long before the 
cretaceous périod, but were still small 
and probably few in number. The teeth 
and limb bones of the largest indicate 
an animal no'larger than a house cat, 
while the smallest forms were of the size 
of bats and mice. These remains are 
usually associated with fish teeth and 
washed fragments of larger animals 
where they have been drifted by some 
water current. The association is fortu- 
nate, for the teeth are so small that they 
would otherwise be overlooked if it were 
not for some such indication. _ Curiously 
enough, the insignificant ant is the col- 
lector’s best friend in such places; their 
cone-shaped houses are frequently lo- 
cated in drift material, where teeth have 
been brought up with the small pebbles. 
Thus separated from the finer sand they 
are more easily seen. 

We camped on Hell Creek, near the 
locality found by Mr. Hornaday, and be- 
fore the cook’s call for dinner, had lo- 


cated one of the most interesting fossils 


ever discovered. This was Tyranno- 
saurus, tyrant king of the dinosaurs. 
High up on a hillside were a number of 
large, rounded sandstones. Some had 
tumbled down the hillside and several 
contained bones. Tracing these scattered 
fragments up the side of the hill we at 
last found some running into the sand. 
Here, then, were the bones in position 
where they had originally been covered 
before turning to stone millions of years 
before. Each bone in this specimen was 
encased in a concretion of hard, flinty, 
blue sandstone nearly as hard as 
granite. . 

At first the sand was soft, but as the 
excavation proceeded beyond frost line 
it was firmly cemented and so hard that 
a pick made but slight impression on it. 
As the bones were scattered and the hill- 
side steep the undertaking became a 
herculean task with the means at hand; 
but the rare bones were those of an un- 
known creature, so additional help was 
secured, and with plows and scrapers we 
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attacked the hill. Soon, however, the 
sand became too hard to be plowed, and 
then it was necessary to send for dyna- 
mite and blasting powder. Each cut was 
blasted down nearly to the bone layer 
and the bones taken out separately. The 
work of removing the upper sand or 
clay can be done by any one, but as soon 
as a bone appears only one acquainted 
with the details of the work, an expert, is 
allowed to handle them. 

Altho turned to stone, these bones are 
usually delicate and brittle, and are near- 
ly always cracked in all directions. If 
any attempt were made to lift them up 
as found they would fall to pieces. As 
soon as the surface of a bone is first 
seen, work with heavy tools ceases, a 
crooked awl is used to loosen up the sand 
or clay, and this is brushed away with 
a whisk broom and soft paint brushes. 
After the bone is partly freed shellac is 
poured over it, and filtering in thru the 
cracks holds all the pieces together as 
soon as dry. Then strips of burlap 
dipped in plaster of paris are wound 
around the broken bone in all directions. 
When the plaster has set and dried the 
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bone can be taken up and packed in a 
box for shipment. 

In this specimen there were several 
large blocks, one that weighed forty-one 
hundred pounds when crated. It took 
four horses to transport this block to the 
railroad. 

Part of a second season was also spent 
in recovering the bones of this animal, 
and- when the excavation was finally 
completed a hole in the hillside had been 
made thirty feet long, twenty feet wide 
and twenty-five feet deep. Unfortunate- 
ly all of its bones were not present, but 
enough were recovered to determine 
nearly all of the anatomical features. The 
hind limbs, now mounted in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History of New 
York City, measure fifteen feet from the 
top of the hip bone to the floor, and they 
were hollow, like bird bones. Each 
enormous foot spreads over 74 square 
feet of surface, and had four toes, the 
first rudimentary and directed to the side 
and backward as in birds. The contour 
of these footbones bears a striking re- 
semblance to those of birds. The fore 


legs were very small, vestigial in size, 














TYRANNOSAUR QUARRY ON HELL CREEK. 
Scraping out the sand after it has been blasted down. 
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but powerful, and were probably used in 
seizing and holding. The head was 
massive, 49 inches in length and pro- 
portionately deep. Each powerful jaw 
was armed with thirteen dagger-shaped 
teeth having saw-blade edges, the largest 
five inches long. As soon as one of these 
teeth was broken or lost another grew 
up from below to take its place. Thus, 
under each one that is functional, six 
teeth are found, one above another, form- 
ing a never-ending supply. The size 
and length of the tail are conjectural, 
as only two vertebrae from that part of 
the body were found, but it was probably 
long and heavy and used to balance the 
weight of the body when standing. 
From the hips forward all the vertebrae 
were recovered, together with vertebral 
and abdominal ribs, the latter, slender 
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rods which completed the bony circle en- 
closing the body cavity. 

Associated with the vertebrae of an- 
other individual of this same type were 
a number of irregular flattened bony 
plates that had been embedded in the 
skin and formed a dermal armor similar 
to that of the crocodile. In life this 
gigantic animal stood about twenty-two 
feet in hight and was the largest carniv- 
orous animal that has ever lived. Con- 
temporaneous with and possibly the chief 
food of Tyrannosaurus were the Tricera- 
tops, or horned lizards, the largest herb- 
ivorous animals of that time. Altho pro- 
tected by three horns and a skin in which 
were set bony plates, these sluggish 
creatures might easily fall a prey to the 
more active Tyrannosaurus, king of the 
period and monarch of his race. 

New York City. 


The Passing ‘of Brother Milam 


MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


were taking a short cut thru the 
graveyard of old Zion Church one 
Sabbath evening when Pappy paused 
beside a slim white pillar, with the design 
of an open book upon the top of it. 
“This is the monument we raised to 


Prrver CORN and the Stranger 


the memory of John Milam. He was 
pastor of this church fifty-two years. 
And sometimes of a moonlit night when 
I come by here I can almost see him 
standin’ behind it, lookin’ like an old he- 
angel, and bendin’ over the book on that 
pillar the way he used to do to git his 
text. 
out: . 

“*And be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewin’ 
of your minds.’ 

“He was mighty fond of that scrip- 
ture, and I reckon he preached from it 
first and last oftener than ary other verse 
in the Bible.” 

Pappy swept his arm around the cir- 
cle of gray, lichen - covered stones that 


kneeled and staggered upon the ground. 


far and wide about the white pillar. 
“Them’s the graves of the folks he 
preached to when he first come into the 





And I kin almost hear him read | 


valley. They air all up here with him 
now but me. And _ sometimes after 
prayer meetin’, when I have been listen- 
in’ to our smart young preacher tell 
about the two Isaiahs, I stop out here on 
my way home, look around, and wisht I 
was there too. I ain’t complainin’ of the 
new preacher.. I reckon he suits this 
generation same as Milam pleased mine, 
but the bread of life is a mighty skace 
article, and there ain’t much of it to be 
had from a pastor that acts as if he was 
the speritual stepfather of the com- 
munity. At my age a man don’t give a 
dern to know whether it was a lemon 
or an apple Eve gave Adam, nor he don’t 
keer much whether David wrote his own 
psalms or hired another fellow to do it. 
What he wants is some message to 
lighten the clay he’s in and to help him 
think he sees a little beyond the darkness. 

“I don’t know as I ever told you about 
Milam,” continued Pappy as they quitted 
the churchyard and made their way 
homeward. “He was like the other 
preachers of them days at first, full of 
just doctrines and damnation gospel for 
sinners. Preached on torment so much 
that he about got the lid off and had 
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us all har-hung and breeze-shaken above 
the lake of fire and brimstone. But you 
can’t tame folks for Heaven by skeerin’ 
‘em about t’other place, and we didn't 
do much good speritually till after he'd 
changed his tactics. He had a heap of 
trouble, or maybe it was prayer and fast- 
in’; anyhow, after a while he got scent of 
heaven, so to speak, faced about, and 
made a bee-line for glory. And we all 
legged it after him accordin’ to election 
or free grace or whatever doctrine 
suited us. For Milam took on an angel- 


of-the-covenant smile and got to be a- 


regular speritual sharper when it come 
to castin’ his net for sinners. He could 
preach free-will and foreordination in 
the same sermon so slick that the weak- 
kneed, natural-born backsliders drapped 
in without a misgivin’; and at the same 
time the hickory-nut headed saints, that 
think they air predestined to salvation 
from the foundation of the world, never 
once suspicioned him of heresy. I was as 
far from grace in them days as a polecat 
air from havin’ tail feathers, but I could 
no more git away from Milam than an 
egg can from the hen that’s trying to 
hatch it, and so it wan’t long till I had 
jined the Church and begun to maneuver 
toward heaven myself. 

“Time past. The war come on; 
Milam went to the front with the rest 
of us, and when he want spittin’ bullets 
at the Yankees he was wrestlin’ with the 
Lord in prayer. The only difference in 
his preachin’ was that he got his texts 
further and further back in the Old 
Testament, accordin’ to the original vin- 
dictiveness of man. Lord, sir, the Bible 
is a wonderful book, and Milam knowed 
how to use it. If you had to fight he 
could find terrible authority for ven- 
geance. But if you had to forgive your 
enemy, he could give you the word for 
that too. Or, if you had to die, he could 
quote you the very passages set down to 
free the soul from that last fear of the 
darkness. So it was that after the war 
he come back here such an apostle of 
peace that none but the old soldiers ever 
knowed what a fighter he had been. I 
don’t know as you have thought about 
it, Mister, but the only men in this world 
that know what peace is air the ones 
that have been in battle and seen the 
green, quiet bosom: of the earth out- 
raged with human blood. Well, Milam 
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got his knowledge of it that way, and he 
preached it every Sunday in them first 
hard years, till at last it began to bloom 
again here in the valley, and we forgot 
the pain of war. But it looked like Milam 
couldn’t forgit, and so he kept on tellin’ 
of peace. And sometimes as I set yonder 
in the church listenin’ to him cluck to us 
out of the F papas as a hen gathereth her 
chickens, I’d recollect them other ser- 
mons there on the edge of the wilderness 
when he took up the war cries of David, 
and we went into battle blood-mad, with 
him yellin’ them blazin’ scriptures after 
us. T’want hard to understand. He was 
born with a bugle to his lips, and it was 
his nature to call to war or peace, ac- 
cordin’ to what was needed. , 

“But all this time he was gittin’ old, 
and at last one spring his health failed 
and he took to his bed. I recollect it 
was one Sunday evenin’ he sent for the 
deacons of old Zion Church to come to 
his house. And we went, me and Prim 
Mayberry and Budd Sockwell and old 
man Snow. We found him in bed with 
his long, white beard spread over the 
kiverlid, his hands crossed and his face 
sorter bleached, as if the very bones be- 
neath had begun to whiten. He talked 
around some about common things, same 
as you’d sugar-coat your own pill, then 
he ‘lowed he’d sent for us to give in his 
resignation to the congregation. ’Lowed 
he didn’t reckon he’d ever preach agin 
and for us to look out for a new pastor. 

“Mister, did you ever think how often 
we air silenced in the midst of life as 
if we were in the presence of death? A 
man’s words may open the grave at your 
feet or just a look in his face. So for 
a minute we set around Milam’s bed, si- 
lenced by that long shadow from eter- 
nity. I felt the coffin-lid agin my breast. 
The years appeared to open in the sun- 
light behind me, and I looked back and 
I seen just Milam walkin’*up and down 
our valley sowin’ seed. Then I looked 
ahead and there wan’t nothin’ plain to 
the sight. Our mountains were dis- 
solved in a funeral mist and the valley 
was just a grave. But would you be- 
lieve it—I didn’t have time to blow my 
nose and come out of that trance before 
old Deacon Snow hitched his cheer for- 
wards, gethered up his whiskers like they 
was the petticort of his face, spit into 
the fireplace, and ‘lowed he was glad 
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Brother Milam had saw his duty at last; 
that he’d been thinkin’ for some time we 
needed a younger preacher for the good 
of the church, and so forth. Snow was 
one of them dad-blame business-minded 
disciples that looks after the interest of 
the church as if it was a cotton mill or 
shoe factory. And Budd Sockwell was 
just a little pukin’ hallelujah saint that 
didn’t know nothin’ but how to holler 
amen. So he agreed with Snow. Mister, 
some men air natural-born pallbearers. 
It makes ’em feel cheerful to git a fellow 
creature out of the way. And as them 
two set there praisin’ the preacher for 
gittin’ out of the way, I recollected how 
he’d stayed up night after night with old 
man Snow’s boy when he had the 
typhoid, and how he’d nursed Sockwell 
thru his spells of speritual downsettin’s, 
and my dander riz. I jumped up, ketched 
hold of the foot of the bed, and I sez: 
“We all know what Snow is, Milam. 
If he’d been in the Old Testament he’d 
a hired out to Jacob’s daddy-in-law and 
traded him out of all his gals and all of 
his sheep before Jacob could a turned 
round. But the rest of us ain’t tryin’ to 


buy up the kingdom of heaven the way 


Snow is. You been like the vine to the 
branches with us. We have set under the 
drippin’s of your ministry from the time 
you was just a young tight-fisted the- 
ologian that couldn’t do nothin’ but spit 
damnation at sinners, till you growed 
into the very shepherd of our hearts. 
There have been times these last years 
when just to hear you made some of us 
feel as if we were already roostin’ in the 
branches of the seven golden candle- 
sticks. It never has been too far or cold 
or dark for you to come if we were sick 
or dyin’ or in trouble and needed you. 
And now that you air flat on your back, 
you air for quittin’ without givin’ us the 
chance to do the same by you. All I got 
to say is you must have a goll dern pore 
opinion of us to think we’d agree to sech 
a thing!’ 

“Well, sir, would you believe it, when 
I accidentally brung out them words, a 
natural human smile crossed Milam’s 
face like a waverin’ candle - beam, altho 
he’d abused me for more’n fifty years 
about my strong language. And the 
sight of that last concession to me, that 
whimsical little flicker of forgiveness, 
moved me so I had to set down. There’s 
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nothin’ more Christian than that, Mister, 
for a good man to forgive you the fault 
he couldn’t break you of. 

“We laid his resignation before the 
congregation that same night. Prim 
Mayberry led in prayer. I wisht you 
could a heard him. ”Twant no better’n 
quarrelin’ agin Sockwell and Snow to 
the Lord. Prim had a gift at vindictive 
prayer, and for once Sockwell didn’t 
shout amen. After that I made a speech 
in which I had more liberty than if I'd 
been ordained to preach. I don’t know 
if you ever thought about it, but there’s 
a right smart onery truth about old hard- 
featured human nature that can’t be told 
as forcibly in the language of an or- 
dained minister, and this was the kind I 
give ’em that night. I reminded ’em of 
what Milam had been us to, and I ‘lowed 
if the members of Zion Church were for 
turnin’ him out because he couldn’t trot 
around after us no longer as if we were 
just bottle babies of salvation, I was in 
favor of tearin’ it down and burnin’ it 
up. At that old Misses Lovin’good 
shouted as usual—women air as illogical 
speritually as they air in other ways, 
Mister—and the upshot of it all was that 
Milam was called to the pastorate of 
Zion Church till his death. 

“He lived a year after that, and it was 
the best year we ever had. Even the 
winter wan’t so cold, spring came earlier, 
and there was no drought that summer. 
More flowers bloomed upon the moun- 
tains, and this valley was like a cup that 
runneth over, sech crops we had of corn 
and wheat. And old Milam just lay up 
there on his bed, with his long, white 
beard spread over the kiverlid, and his 
hands folded, keepin’ books for us with 
Heaven. We humored his speritual 
fancies same as he’d bore with our back- 
slidin’s. Sometimes he’d take a notion 
that he wanted all the children to come 
up there and have a party on his bed. 
And he’d look more like an old he-angel 
than ever whén they got thru plaitin’ 
daisies in his har. You’d have thoucht 
the little fellows would be afeerd of him, 
but they wan’t. The very least ones 
would set up on his pillow and tell the 
biggest lies you ever heard about grass- 
hoppers and sech, and Milam would 
laugh fit to kill hisself. Then he’d hold 
on to the little devil till he could explain 
to him the difference between just a tale 














and the truth. Lord, sir, he taught the 
very children cunnin’ agin Satan. And 
if he heard tell of some young buck’s 
layin’ around the stills on the Ridge, he’d 
send for him and have it out with him, 
and that boy would come home as sober 
as if he’d been baptized. Or maybe it 
was some gal that was gaddin’ about too 
much for her good. I used to wonder 
what he said to the gals, but they’d come 
home lookin’ as prim and pacified as if 
he’d dipped the wings of their young 
sperits in the whitenin’ dew of heaven. 

“The worst job he had was settlin’ the 
row between Bob Lovin’good and old 
John Snow about their line fence. Did 
you ever take note of this, Mister, a line 
fence will lay down straight and quiet 
between two peaceable neighbors; but if 
they air close-fisted and contentious, the 
blamed thing will squirm till it brings on 
a lawsuit. That is the way it done be- 
tween Snow’s farm and Lovin’good’s. 
Every year that line would crawl too far 
one way or t’other; then they would call 
one another carnal names and go to law 
about it. The fall I’m tellin’ you about, 
the line fence squirmed so far one day 
while Bob was away from home it 
throwed half of his sweet potato patch 
on Snow’s side, and that evenin’ when 
Bob come on from town he might’ nigh 
flung a fit to see old John Snow and his 
boys in there grabblin’ his potatoes. But 
before he could git-out a warrant, Milam 
sent for both of ’em. They didn’t want 
to go, and me and Prim had to get be- 
hind ’em and persuaded ’em to humor 
Milam. We never knowed what he said 
to ’em, but when we all seen them two 
old rams down there in the field next 
mornin’ runnin’ their line fence as 
straight as a die across every curve 
they’d been quarrelin’ about for the last 
thirty years, some thought it was the 
greatest victory over the world, the flesh 
and the devil that our preacher had ever 
won. 

“But to my mind the finést thing he 
done was the last just before he died. 
The men in this valley ain’t no better 
than men air on yan side of the moun- 
tain. And the male instinct for virtue 
ain’t so very strong anywhere as I know 
of. But the women as a rule have been 
good plain Marys and Marthas, with 
nothin’ worse to repeat of than a little 

spiteful gossip about one another’s house- 
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keepin’. Yet there was an exception, 
Mag Barfield that lived by herself on the 

Baker’s Ferry road between Brasstown 

and Anderson's still on the Ridge. She 

had went astray when she was a young 

gal, and I reckon you know how a re- 

spectable community would treat sech a 

woman. At the time I’m tellin’ you of, 

it had been eight years since a decent 

woman had spoke to Mag. You'd see 

her goin’ along the road sometimes, a tall, 

handsome young hag, with that wild 

hatin’ look on her face that sech women 

have, as if they’d thought in secret to the 

scarlet letter on every other woman’s 

breast. And Milam never could do her no 
good tho he tried, nor she wouldn’t come 
nigh him after he took sick, tho he sent 
for her time and agin. But ‘long toward 

the last, as he lay up there in his little 
house agin the sky line of the valley cast- 
in’ up his accounts with the Lord, she 
was on his mind constant. He couldn't 
make ’em balance without her. It seemed 
like the rest of us were just his ninety 
and nine, and that pore lost gal was more 
to him than all the others because she 
had wandered away. He talked about 
her so much that we got embarrassed and 
nary one of us knowed what to do. At 
last one day this happened. I had come 
up to fetch some fresh eggs to Milam’s 
widowed daughter that took keer of him, 
And while I was settin’ in there tellin’ 
him the news, a shadow drapped across 
the doorsill, and in stepped Mag Barfield. 
She didn’t say a word, just put her hands 
behind her back and leaned agin the door 
jamb and looked over Milam’s head. 
When he seen her that angel-of-the-cove- 
nant smile came out and glistened on his 
face like a blessin’. Then he sez, soft as 
if it was just his sperit speakin’: 

“ “Maggie, child, I knowed you’d come, 
and I been waitin’ for you.’ She didn’t 
move, nor give a sign that she heard him 
more’n two little spots of red that flamed 
out on her cheeks. 

“Then Milam he began to quote scrip- 
tures, easy, like a mother singin’ a cradle 
song—not the damnin’ kind, but tender 
words, put in to heal the soul. I can’t 
recollect all of it, but at last he sez in a 
whisper, holdin’ out his hand tovher, “Tho 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; tho they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool!’ 

“Mister, I ain’t never been in the holy 
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of holies but that one time, and I was 
afeerd to look up, but when he said that 
it seemed to me I heard the sweet flood 
of livin’ waters they tell about. And the 
pore gal must have heard it, too, for she 
run forward with a sob and flung herself 
down by Milam’s bed. She cried terri- 
ble, but he wan’t no ways disturbed, jest 
laid his hand on her head and began to 
quote one of the old foundation hymns. 
I forgit the words, but he bound it like 
wings in her sperit. And I have saw 
many a saint in my time, but I ain’t never 
seen no woman’s face look as fair and 
clean as what Mag’s did when she lifted 
it after awhile and looked at Milam. But 
she didn’t git the chance to speak, for 
just then we heard female voices and the 
sound of feet comin’ up the path outside, 
and I recollected that it was the evenin’ 
for the Women’s Band of Hope to meet 
at Milam’s house. Mag started up like 
she wanted to git out of sight, but that 
old he-angel ‘helt on to her as if she’d 
been the only jewel in his crown. Did 
you ever see an old tabby cat come in the 
door and face a strange dog and sorter 
roach up her back and spit as she went 
by? That’s the way Partheny Sockwell 
looked when she seen Mag. After her 
came Misses Snow and Misses Lovin’- 
good and half a dozen more, and every 
one of them looked that cat-hiss at the 
pore gal settin’ there on the floor by 
Milam’s bed as they filed by. I have 
thought about it a right smart, Mister, 
and I’m bound to say that in my opinion 
tain’t jest virtue which makes good 
women despise bad ones so piercin’ keen ; 
it’s the all-fired advantage of them the 
bad ones have taken. Besides, women 
are more subject to spells of reptilian 
godliness than any other kind of good 
people.. But Milam knowed how to deal 
with that disease. So he sez first to 
Partheny : 

“*Misses Sockwell, maybe you didn’t 
see Mag Barfield settin’ here by me, her 
that waited on you the time you had 
chills and fever. You recollect her, 
Misses Snow, her mother was sech a 
friend of yourn. And I know you re- 
member her, Misses Lovin’good. It’s 
Mag that toted your Annie home the time 
she fell off the bridge and broke her leg. 
She have come home to us in old Zion 
and I want you all to make her welcome.’ 
With that he looked around mighty fierce 
and bright at them old church hornets 
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settin’ there in stingin’ silence. I got 
oneasy, for you can’t tell what turn piety 
will take in some kind of ‘Christians, and 
Mag was lookin’ ready to backslide her- 
self when Prim Mayberry’s wife stepped 
in the door and come straight to the gal 
when she seen her, as if she understood 
everything that had happened. Air you 
acquainted with Misses Mayberry, Mis- 
ter? She ain’t got no sense, not a grain, 
but if you give her the choice, she al- 
ways knows what is right. And she is 
sech a fool she ain’t got no policy agin’ 
doin’ it, I don’t keer what it costs. So 
now she took hold of Mag and begun to 
wet her with her tears. Did you ever 
have a good, old, fat woman cry on you, 
Mister? There ain’t nothin’ more cleans- 
in’ to the sperit this side of Heaven. 

“But when the others wanted to follow 
her example and come forward to re- 
joice like harpies over the sinner that had 
returned, Milam riz up on his old arm 
bones with sech a fightin’ look in his face 
as I hadn’t saw there since the Battle of 
the Wilderness, and he sez, wavin’ ’em 
back : 

“*No! you ain’t comin’ right. You 
think you have all to forgive, but I tell 
you Mag has much to forgive too. You 
let her go, vou women of the valley, this 
gal that played with yourn. You let her 
go with your dammin’ whispers behind 
her, instead of manent out your arms to 
keep her back.’ 

“Well, sir, he give it to em good and 
hard till they were ashamed of them- 
selves and were ready to promise any- 
thing for Mag. Then Misses Lovin’- 
good shouted, not because there was any- 
thing to shout about but because she was 
hung on a har-trigger speritually and 
couldn’t help it. And Milam was so 
happy it was terrible to look at him. We 
all knowed he wouldn’t last- long after 
that. It seemed, too, like he got in a 
hurry to be gone. At last, one night, 
about a week later, me and Prim were 
settin’ by his bed when he roused up, 
folded back the kiver as if it had been 
the leaves of a book, looked out of the 
window, and sez, as if he were bringin’ 
us word from the very end of time: 

“*And be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewin’ of 
your minds’—he never finished. Them 
were his last words and the best last 
words I ever heard from any man.” 
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The Life Story of a Hungarian Peon 


[The following true story was told by Mike Trudics to Alexander Irvine. 


Mr. Irvine 


spent several months last winter as a manual laborer in the lumber and turpentine camps 


of the South. 
exchanged experiences. 
involuntary servitude.—Epiror.] 


In a café in Pensacola Mr. 


667 AM going to America!” 
| The words of my father 
startled us that night, for we 
were so quiet—out there two hours’ walk 
from B——. It was to us like saying 
he was going to be hung. 
My father and mother were farmers. 
There were four of us children—two 
boys and two girls. 


Irvine entertained Mike and Mr. Sandor as they 
Mr. Sandor was then on his way to prison for his share in Mike’s 


meant ; I only knew in a dim kind of way 
that something had gone wrong. My 
father was a different man to me. My 
mother, too, looked strange. Her eyes 
were large, and she would look a long 

time at one place. 
Our hearts were heavy. They were 
heaviest at night, but during the day I 
saw my _ mother 





John was._ ten, 
Annie _ twelve, I 
was seven and 
Mara sixteen. 

We were at sup- 
per, but my father 
was not eating. 
“It is, the best I 
could provide,” my 
mother said, think- 


ing it was the food. 
“It is not that,” 


he said. Then he 
spoke of America, 
and we all looked 
at him with our 
mouths wide open. 

Mother stopped 
eating and we chil- 
dren had _ more 
black bread that 
night than we 
could eat. After 





weep and kneel for 
long periods at the 
ikon. We had all 
been baptized ‘in 
the Russian 
Church, and one 
day the priest came 
and said a blessing 
for my father. 

“Yes, yes,” my 
father said when 
the priest was 
gone, “prayers are- 
all right, but they 
are not black bread. 
They do not pay 
the rent. The priest 
says prayers and I 
sweat and give my 
blood; that is dif- 
ferent.” 

My mother made 
the sign of the 
cross and said, 








supper we gathered 
closely around the 
open fire. All of us 
got very close to father. Annie sat on 
his knee, I sat on the hearth with my 
arms around his leg, while John and 
Mara leaned their heads against him. 
Mother rocked and rocked, looking with 
big eyes into the fire all the time. 
“Even if I owned a farm,” father said, 
“what difference would it make? I need 
a mule, I need a plow—I need many 
tools. It breaks my back to do a mule’s 
work, and the best I can do brings but 
black bread, and not even enough of that.” 
I did not understand what all this 


MIKE. 


“God is good | God 

is good!’ 
When my father picked us up one by 
one to say goodbye, he kissed us many 
times. Then, to please ‘my mother, he 
went over to the ikon in the corner, and 
dropping on his knees crossed himself. 
We all sobbed aloud. 

Nikof Jaros, our neighbor who lived 
alone, came with his mule to take father 
and his box ; but we all cried so loud tliat 
he had to take us all. The journey was a 
fine holiday for us and we forgot our 
trouble on the way. It was different 
coming back. : 
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“In two months,” my father said, “I 
will send for you.” We hugged him 
tight and hollered, tho there were crowds 
of people around. My mother still wept 
quietly and said, “God is good! God is 
good !” 

“America is great,” Nikof told us on 
the way home. “It is not a land of fat 
priests and skinny people. Everybody 
has plenty and every man is a lawyer. 
The people make whatever laws they 
like.” 

We thought Nikof was very wise—ex- 
cept when he was drunk. 

We were very lonely. When the wood 
fire burned brightly on the hearth at 
night we all sat around it just thinking, 
thinking about father. Mother used to 
gather us around the ikon every night 
and make us say our prayers. John cut 
a nick in the door-post for every day the 
ship was at sea. One day, when the 
posts on each side of the door were cov- 
ered with nicks, a letter with George 
Washington’s picture on it came to 
B . John got it. None of us could 
read it, but the feel of it was very nice 
and we all handled it in turn. We 
handled it over and over. Mother wept 
over it before she knew what was in it. 
Nikof was sent for—he can read. He 
came at night. It was a great night for 
us. We believed more than ever that 
Nikof was really a great-man. He read 
the letter over to us. Indeed he read it 
so often that we could all repeat it by 
heart. For so much paper there seemed 
to be very little communication. It just 
said father was well and making a for- 
tune very fast. 

A week afterward the priest came to 
our house, and after telling him the good 
news, mother gave him the letter. We 
all watched his round, red face. There 
were sO many expressions on it in a 
minute. 

“Nikof is a liar!” he said. “Jan Tru- 
dics is dead! This letter is from a friend 
of his who says Jan walked the streets 
of New York looking for work until his 
feet were blistered. It says that at the 
end of a, week he was taken ill and died. 
It says he died of a broken heart!” 

My mother began to cry, and that 
started all of us. 

“Be quiet!” the old priest said sternly. 
“God will be a father to the orphans. He 
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will succor the widow in her distress!” 
But we cried all the louder. That night 
we gathered closely about mother. 

John brought in extra wood and we sat 
silently by the fire watching the red 
flames as they leaped up the old chimney. 
Mother’s face made us all cry. It was so 
pinched. Her lips were white and her 
eyes were sunken deep into her head, and 
for long hours she just looked steadily 
into the fire. We cried until one after 
another we went to sleep, and mother 
carried us to our bed in a corner. 

Mother pined and prayed and spent 
much time before the ikon. As the days 
passed there was less and less black 
bread. Nikof came often, and always 
brought something to eat. He seemed to 
know our affairs, tho nobody ever told 
him. We liked him very much even tho 
he did read the letter backward. “For 
stupid peasants,” Nikof said, “knowledge 
is a great curse. The less we know, the 
less we need.” When he cursed the old 
priest only one of us agreed with him— 
that was Mara. 

A year from the time my father went 
away my mother was in her grave, and 
the old priest and the doctor said that 
she, too, died from a _ broken heart. 
When we gathered around the fire again, 
we were a quiet, sorrowful lot. Nikof 
came and sat up-late with us. He 
chopped plenty of wood and made some 
cakes with his own hands. He told us 
plenty of stories—good stories, stories 
about God and another world than this, 
where father and mother were. “There,” 
he said, “we will all be spirits and we will 
have no stomachs at all.” 

“The priest does not say we shall have 
no stomachs,” said Mara. 

“I know,” Nikof said. “He is always 
making me out a liar—he is all stomach, 
the old——” ; 

Mara put her hand on Nikof’s mouth 
and stopped him. 

Some kind-hearted folks in B 
John and somebody took Annie. Mara 
and I were unprovided for. One day 
Nikof hitched up his old mule and took 
us for a ride. It was a long ride to the 
city, and Nikof and Mara seemed to have 
all the conversation to themselves. But I 
was glad of the ride anyway. And when 
we drove up to the old priest’s door 
Nikof let me mind the mule while he and 


took 
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Mara went inside. When they came out 
again Mara’s face had a different look 
She looked as she did before father went 
away, and I was very glad. I thought 
she had gone tor a blessing to the old 
priest, but Nikof said: 

“That is not it at all. We have just 
got married.” 

I was very glad. Nikof took us to 
his own little farm a few miles from our 
old home and we lived there happily with 
him for a vear. In a year Nikof got 
drunk just once. It was when he was 
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churches and other fine buildings. I 
staid there until I was twenty years of 
age. Then I worked at a number of 
things—at times a common laborer and 
again as a teamster. 

After I was twenty I attended meet- 
ings of different kinds. I heard a lecture 
once on America by a man who had gone 
there as a poor emigrant and returned 
a rich man. He said America was a 
country of magic. He told of wonder- 
ful things men had done, but all the time 
1 was thinking, thinking of my father. 














THE MILL AT LOCKHART. 


with a soldier in the city. They got too 
much brandy and on the way home lay 
down in the snow. They found the sol- 
dier dead and Nikof had both his legs 
sawed off later. 

I was taken to the city and given away. 
I was nine at the time. I did not see 
Mara for years after that, tho we were 
only two hours’ walk apart. One day 
they told me that Mara had gone crazy 
and that she had left Nikof. 

At fifteen I became apprenticed to a 
molder. It was a place where were made 
cornices—cornices of tin and zinc for 


of his blistered feet and broken heart. 
It was not his talk, however, but a 
book by Louis Kossuth that stirred me 
up to go to America. It took me nearly 
a year to get enough money to come. 
I about half starved myself to do it. 

It was in May, 1906, that I came to 
New York. I was then twenty-four 
years of age. It certainly did look won- 
derful from the ship! A well dressed 
man who spoke our language told us that 
the big iron woman in the harbor was a 
goddess that gave out liberty freely and 
without cost to everybody. He said the 
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thing in her hand that looked like a 
broom was light—that it was to give us 
light and liberty too. I thought he talked 


bulge out of ny head. I saw only tene- 
ments, however. Maybe they were bar- 
racks. I was much bewildered by these 














THE NOON HOUR. 
Awaiting Archie’s order, “Pull ’em out, boys!”’ 


like Nikof Jaros. Especially when he big houses. They looked like big stone 


told us a man could stand inside the 
broom. 

I thought the rich people lived in the 
big, tall houses, but he said that was a 
mistake; they just did business there. 
He said they lived in palaces that would 
make our eyes bulge out if we could see 
them. 

At Ellis Island they put my life in a 
book and asked me a lot of funny ques- 
tions. Did I believe in law? Was I in 
favor of government? etc. 

When I got away from them I found 
my way to my mother’s brother on East 
Third street, near the river. My uncle 
was a brass polisher, but altho he had 
been many years in New York, he had 
not performed any miracle; he had not 
seen any magic. He had an ordinary 
kind of a job that he held in an ordinary 
kind of a way for a number of years. I 
expected, of course, to find him rich, but 
he laughed loudly at that, for he had that 
idea himself when he first landed. 

The man my uncle lived with was an 
old friend of my father’s. He gave me 
a corner in one of the two rooms. It 
was a good corner and I was happy in it. 

Of course I looked around for the 
dwellings that were to make my eyes 


caves and the people were so crowded 
that they knocked each other about the 
streets. Indeed they rushed along as if 
they were crazy. 

I got a job with my uncle at $10 a 
week. That seemed a very big price to 
get for my labor, but the price of board 
was so many times larger than it was in 
the old country. However, I was get- 
ting along very well until the factory 
was destroyed by fire. Then I had the 
experience of looking for work. It was 
easy as long as I had money to pay my 
board, but when my money had gone and 
I was dependent on my uncle and my 
father’s old friend, I felt it very keenly 
indeed. I kept going, going, going, un- 
til my legs were very tired. Then a feel- 
ing of home-sickness came over me, and 
I came to the place where my father 
had been—I mean the condition he had 
experienced eighteen years ago. But I 
was young and had no one. dependent 
upon me. I dreaded debt, and I would 
rather be beaten than called a loafer. 
Yet work I could not get. I ran up a 
board bill of $2. That worried me and 
I determined to go away and fight it out 
alone. I wrote a note and left it on the 
table. I promised to pay the bill as soon 
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as I got work and asked them not to 
think unkindly of me because I left in a 
hurry. 

I met on the street a Hungarian who 
had arrived on the same ship. He told 
me of an agency where they wanted men. 
So together we went there. The names 
of the employment people were Franks 
& Miller. My friend and I did not have 
much clothing, but what I had was good 
and strong. 

“You will work in a sawmill,” they 
said, “and you will get $1.50 a day and 
your food.” 

That seemed all right and I counted 
up on paper how much I could save in 
six months. It seemed big—very big. 
All my fellow laborers seemed pleased. 
1 thought of my father: how fortunate 
for him if he had found an agency like 
this! 

The railroad fare was $18. That, of 
course, was paid for us by the agency, 
so they said, and we were to pay it back 
at the rate of $3 a month, and if we liked 
the work and staid for so many months 
we would not have to pay it at all. 
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months!” said Lanniger, a Hungarian 
friend I had met on the voyage. I de- 
termined to do so too. 

Eighteen dollars seemed a lot to save 
by just holding on to a fine job, and the 
very thought of $45 a month made me 
laugh with joy. I imagined myself going 
back to Hungary rich! 

We looked a queer lot as we went to 
the boat. There were so many nations 
represented and we were so differently 
dressed. 

I had good, stout boots and woolen 
socks ; a fine cap; a cotton shirt with cot- 
ton collar and a bright new tie. My 
clothes were strong and whole. 

I was one of a gang. There were all 
sorts of men in it. We shipped from 
New York to Savannah by boat and from 
there to Lockhart by rail. A young man 
whom they called “doctor” met us at 
Savannah. I liked the look of him. He 
had large eyes and a fine, kindly face. It 
was July 18th, 1906, when we arrived 
at Lockhart. The first thing we saw was 
an immense saw-mill. 

“This is our place,” said Lanniger. 














THE TRAIN-LOAD OF LOGS. 


We looked at each other with wide 
open eyes. 
“You bet I’m going to stay three 


“Good!” I said. “I am glad to be so 
near a good, long job. I am tired out.” 
But we staid there only an hour. Cer- 
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tain men were picked out to stay and 
others were ordered on board a little en- 
gine. I was of the latter, and soon we 
were crashing noisily thru the forest to 
the camp. The journey was about seven 
miles. A sort of dread seized me as we 
tore along. I was filled with suspicion, 
but I did not tell anybody. The camp 
was a train of box cars and around the 
camps were a lot of wooden sheds, stables 
and shops. My contract called for work 
in a saw-mill. I got enough courage to 
speak up. 
“My contract says saw-mill,” I said. 














SANDOR. 


Gallagher, the boss, was chewing a 
toothpick while he looked us over. He 
paid no attention, but just looked at me 
as if I were crazy. 

“My contract” I would have said 
more, but he waved me aside. 

Gallagher is a stout little man with a 
revolver sticking out of his hip pocket, 
and before we were an hour in the camp 
we heard some examples of his fearful 
profanity. 

“Put him on the railroad, Charlie,” he 
said to the underboss. The men stand- 
ing around laughed. 

The food in the camp was very good 
and there was plenty of it. We sat down 
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to meals in a box car around a long table. 
The table was covered with good things 
—pork, meat, potatoes, bread and cake. 
We had tin cups and tin dishes. 

The bunks in the car were too close 
together and too many men slept in them. 
I could not rest easily. My mind was 
disturbed. 

The hours of labor were from six to 
six. 

The work in the woods sawing logs 
was hot—too hot and too heavy for me. 
I learned that the pay was a dollar a day. 
I told them how the agency had told me 
that the pay was one dollar and fifty 
cents a day and food. They smiled at 
that. 

So here we were, out in a wild place, 
helpless and at the mercy of men who 
laughed at contracts and out of whose 
hip pockets bulged revolvers. I did a lot 
of thinking. I talked to Lanniger. 

“T’ll run the first chance I get!” Lan- 
niger said. 

“I won’t wait for a chance,” I replied. 
“T’ll make one and go!” 

Next day before it was daylight I left 
the camp—not knowing where I was go- 
I knew the lumber company was 


ing. 
big and powerful and that I was less to 


them than a log of wood. I was afraid 
most of the time. I walked all the fore- 
noon, not knowing where I was going. 
Every time I saw any one coming I hid 
in the woods. About noon time I saw 
some men coming along the road in a 
buggy. When they approached i knew 
Gallagher. Sandor, the Hungarian in- 
terpreter, was there, as was also Dr. 
Grace, the camp veterinary. They had 
three bloodhounds with them. 

“There’s the son of a ,’ I heard 
him say as he leaped from the buggy 
and rushed at me. 

The doctor was at his heels in a mo- 
ment and seized me with his right hand, 
while he pointed a revolver at me with 
his left. Gallagher had a horse-whip and 
at once struck me on the hips. He coiled 
the lash around my back at every stroke. 
Sandor sat in the buggy. I screamed in 
Hungarian to him, but he dared not move 
or interfere. After a dozen strokes my 
back was raw and the lashes sank into 
the bloody ruts of their predecessors. It 
made me howl with pain. Gallagher 
whipped me until he was exhausted, 
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Then they drove me like a steer at the 
point of a revolver along the road toward 
Lockhart. I appealed in my native 
tongue again, but Sandor told me that 
just as surely as I ever attempted to run 
away again, they would kill me. I be- 
lieved him. In the woods they can do 
anything they please, and no one can see 
them but God. 

When we arrived at Lockhart, where 
the sawmill is, I again protested and 
showed my contract, for I thought I was 
in a town where perhaps there might be 
some law or civilization. But I soon dis- 
covered the kind of law lumbermen are 
accustomed to. Gallagher whipped me a 
second time—whipped me until my shirt 
was glued to my back with my blood. 
Then they tied me in the buggy by the 
arms and legs, and with a drawn revol- 
ver and yelping bloodhounds, we drove 
away thru the woods to the camp. That 
night armed guards kept watch over the 
laborers in the box cars. Hardly a-day 
passed after that without some one being 
run dgwn by the bosses or the blood- 
hounds and ieturned and_ whipped. 
There were some ghastly beatings in the 
broad daylight, but most of it was done 
in the barn. 

In the daytime I had no time to think, 
but at night as I lay awake in my bunk, 
I made up my mind that not only most 
men, but most books also, were liars. I 
thought of that first picture of Washing- 
ton on our letter at home; how Nikof 
thrilled us all with interest in it. I re- 
membered the burning words of Kossuth 
on his impressions of America. But here 
I am with my own feet on American soil. 
I hear with my own ears; I see with my 
own eyes; I feel with my own feelings 
the brutality. 

The bosses of the lumber company 
were put on trial and we told our stories ; 
at least those of us who were still re- 
maining. Of all the things that mixed 
my thinking in America, nothing was so 
strange as to find that the bosses who 
were indicted for holding us in peonage 
could go out free on bail, while we, the 
laborers, who had been flogged and 
beaten and robbed, should be kept in jail 
because we had neither money nor 
friends. We were well treated, of 
course, but at first I felt like a criminal. 
I am not sorry now for that jail exper- 
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ience, for I learned more about America 
than I would have learned in a year in a 
night school. 

Foster was an American. He had 
fought in the Spanish-American War. 
He told us about graft and politics. . “To 
get on,” he said, “you must be a grafter 
here. Honesty never pays. A tip to the 
lumber bosses that we would lie on the. 
stand and we would be out of here by 
noontime.” 


Lanniger was with me. We laughed 














GALLAGHER. 


at the queer ideas of free men. We 
talked all day, every day. 

“Is Gallagher a grafter?” I asked. 

“No,” Foster said. “He is just a com- 
mon slave-driver.” 

“Do they flog men everywhere in this 
country ?” 

“No, just down here in the South 
where they used to flog niggers. Thirty 
thousand laborers are sent South every 
year. They come down to mines, they 
fill the camps of all kinds, but they never 
stay.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Well, for the same reason that none 
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of us will stay—small pay and nothing to 
see.” 

I learned much English from Foster, 
especially slang. When conversation 
was dry I got very tired of iron bars and 
jingling keys. They hurt my mind. 

“Say, Mike,” Foster said, “you’re dead 
in luck to be here. In the stockades 
you’d dig five tons of coal a day, and for 
a lump of black rock found in your coal 
they’d flog you raw. Over there across 
the way in the city prison you’d be 
squeezed in an iron cage seven by three 
feet”—he measured it off for me—‘“and 
you’d be forced to sleep in the excre- 
ments of the hobos that were there ahead 
of you. I’ve been there; I know.” 

Then I was more content with the 
county jail. The trial came off in No- 
vember, 1906, and we went every day 
for weeks to the big Government build- 
ing. In the trial I learned that there was 
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law in America, but its benefits to the 
poor were accidental. I was glad to see 
Gallagher get fifteen months in prison. 
I think he deserved much more. But 
Foster said he’d never serve a day. I 
asked him why, but he merely said, 
“Graft.” 

Old Jordoneff and I got work on Fort 
Pickens in the Gulf of Mexico as labor- 
ers in the repair of forts, where I am 
working now. We have very good pay 
—dollar and a quarter a day and our 
board. 

The boss is a gentleman. 

We work eight hours a day and get a 
day off every two weeks. But the men 
we work for, even the under-bosses, are 
humane and kind. Therefore we do far 
more work and far better work, and 
work is a pleasure. 

Shall I become a citizen? 

Why should I? 


The Growth of Prohibition and Local 
Option | 


BY J. FANNING O’REILLY 


[The author of the following article is the Editor of Beverages, a journal devoted to 
the interests of distillers, brewers, rectifiers, bottiers, importers and wholesale and retail 


dealers, and the official organ of the Liquor Dealers’ Association. 


It will be interesting to 


our readers to see how the liquor dealers are placed on the defensive and are compelled 
to confess not a little wrongdoing on the part of their agents, resulting in the proposed 


suppression of many saloons. 


Our readers are familiar with the argument for State pro- 


hibition and local option, and we refer them to our editorial columns for further comment 


on this article —Epirtor.] 


that within the past few years a 

very perceptible sentiment in favor 
of prohibition and local option has de- 
veloped all over the United States, and 
particularly in the South. The average 
reader, upon looking into the matter, will 
doubtless couple this new problem with 
the circumstance that a comparatively 
few years ago no one took the question 
of prohibition very seriously, and a 
great many well-meaning people, will- 
ing enough to give any temperance 
movement a fair trial, believed that 
the idea as a whole was a_ fail- 


TT" concession is seemingly general 


ure. Prohibition has been a failure 
for the reason, as has been clearly 
shown time and again in the States where 
it has been tried, that it does not prohibit, 
and whatever of logic or common sense 
there may be in local option (a failure 
also in many places, by the way), there 
is certainly none in absolute prohibition. 
An enforced prohibtion law would be a 
true test of the principle, but if, as has 
often been stated, “the best way to repeal 
an objectionable law is to enforce it,” it 
is safe to say that not a State in the 
Union would now be under the prohibi- 
tion banner, because, as is a well known 
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fact, in-every State where prohibition is 
legalized the law is not enforced and gets 
only a partial recognition. . 
This is notoriously true of Maine, and 
so tfue was it of Kansas that only up to a 
few weeks ago the large brewers of the 
country operated in that State in open 
defiance of the law and even went to an 
enormous expense in erecting distribut- 
ing plants in its various cities. The situ- 
ation there, however, has recently been 
changed by a Governor who seems to 
have made up his mind to enforce the 
law, but it remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent he can do so. It is amusing to 
notice, however, that since the determin- 
ation of Governor Hoch to carry out the 
law, any number of suits have come for- 
ward in the courts of Kansas and else- 
where to determine the legality of the 
C. O. D. business, a circumstance which 
rather indicates that those engaged in 
this particular branch of the liquor trade 
are hopeful to continue it under the 
stricter order of affairs. It also shows 
that prior to the Governor’s decision to 
enforce the law there must. have been a 
thriving business done in packages of 


liquor sent into Kansas under cover of. 


the interstate laws. 

In Maine it is generally understood 
that the United States Revenue license of 
$25 is easily collected by the Federal offi- 
cers, and that people who sell liquor there 
are willing enough, for that privilege, to 
be fined by the State authorities every 
week. It is, therefore, little to be won- 
dered at that this hypocritical condition 
of affairs is every year lessening the sen- 
timent in favor of prohibition in Maine. 
The vote record of the State for several 
years past sustains this statement. 

People in Europe and other countries 
interested.in temperance and the problem 
of dealing with the liquor traffic, some- 
timés come to America in the belief that 
they can find model license laws as a basis 
for changes in their home regulations. A 
few years ago Maine was visited by a 
commission from Finland, who made a 
most thoro investigation of the so-called 
strict operation of prohibition there, but 
with results the most discreditable to the 
State. Their investigations revealed an 
almost incredible state of demoralization. 
They found women and children engaged 
in the surreptitious sale of liquors under 
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the most degrading circumstances and 
conditions. They obtained liquor every- 
where with the greatest ease, and found 
it to be of the most execrablé quality. 
They ascertained that the authorities of 
Maine were fully aware of the existence 
of the traffic, and they finally proclaimed 
that they saw more drunkenness in Port- 
land, Me., than in any other American 
city they had visited. 

Other States in the East have also been 
waning in their interest in prohibition, 
because of its failure as an economic 
principle, altho the movement has at 
times taken on new life. Many years ago 
when it was revived it found some re- 
sponse in the adoption of prohibitory 
laws by three Western States, but as 
stated before, the older States repudiated 
prohibition, and thereafter for a time, or 
up to a few years ago, the sentiment in 
favor of it declined rapidly—an occasion- 
al success, as in North Dakota for in- 
stance, being offset by many failures, 
such as the repeal of the law in Iowa, 
South Dakota, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. In many other States where the 
idea was extensively mooted, the voters 
compromised on local option. 

In the face of all this, the great State 
of Georgia recently joined the prohibi- 
tion phalanx, and some seem to think that 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, Texas, and 
even Maryland, will follow suit. It 
should also be taken into consideration 
that the local option principle has made 
extraordinary inroads in the Middle and 
far Western States. This method of 
dealing with the liquor question may in 
the end be more far-reaching in its effect 
and purpose than what is known as out- 
and-out-prohibition. Of the sections of 
the country affected by local option laws, 
the largest proportion, probably 80 per 
cent. according to a recognized author- 
itv, is inhabited by a rural population; 
the territory is thinly settled, contains no 
cities of any considerable size, and scarce- 
ly any that come under the head of in- 
corporated communities. The Anti- 
Saloon League, however, is working very 
hard to introduce its pet idea into the 
larger cities, and has even tried to do so 
in New York City, altho without succes. 

All this goes to show, whatever may be 
said either for or against the principles 
of prohibition and local option, that a 
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very marked antagonism has sprung up 
against the liquor traffic. It has grown 
with amazing rapidity, and its increase 
presents much occasion for reflection. 
Some people will find it hard to account 
for such a sudden development of senti- 
ment on this specific proposition, and 
they will try to reason out some excuse 
for this new order of things. These peo- 
ple may believe that if the laws were 
strictly enforced, prohibition would not 
be a failure, but I contend against this 
argument by the statement that if such 
laws were strictly enforced and carried 
out to the letter, they would be repealed 
at the first available opportunity, by rea- 
son of the fact (and statistics show this) 
that a large percentage of the population 


desire to drink and will drink more than . 


they ordinarily would if they have to re- 
sort to subterfuge to get it. 

Those who have followed closely the 
adoption of prohibition in Georgia can- 
not believe that it was taken up there 
with the seriousness to which the subject 
was entitled. The people were_confront- 
ed with some local conditions, and con- 
cluded that these would be best settled by 


the adoption of prohibition as a panacea. 
The writer read all the debates in the 
Legislature on the subject, and has never 
before heard of an enactment becoming 
operative thru such disgraceful scenes of 


riot and disorder. Here was a law get- 
ting its support because of the belief that 
liquor had something to do with a suc- 
cession of negro riots, yet so boisterous 
and disorderly had the conduct of its sup- 
porters become that the Speaker of the 
House had to clear the galleries several 
times, and to even resort to calling in the 
aid of the police to assist the House offi- 
cials in restoring a semblance of peace 
and order. It was anything but a sober 
and sedate affair, even if in the cause of 
sobriety. Prohibition was passed in 
Georgia thru the wild and unbridled ex- 
citement of fanatical enthusiasm, in- 
flamed to a great degree by the local con- 
ditions already referred to. 

Reviewing the question as a whole, it 
is to be doubted whether the existing 
movement is due as much to a genuine 
desire for prohibition or local option, as 
it is to a sense of resentment against the 
offensiveness of the saloon and its char- 
acter génerally. It has sprung up with 
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altogether too much suddenness to be 
capable of any other construction. The 
United States is very far from being an 
intemperate country, and there are too 
many temperate temperance people if it 
to warrant the assumption that apparent- 
ly so general a sentiment has these two 
theories pure and simple for its basis. 

The saloon has had a self-inflicted dis- 
coloration of the optic for some time past. 
It has offended public sentiment in many 
ways. It has, to all intents and purposes, 
so far as its morale is concerned, been 
without check or regulation. This state- 
ment is not meant as a general one 
against saloon-keepers, for the writer has 
met and knows hundreds of them, and 
knows, as a matter of fact, that the ma- 
jority are respectable, law-abiding citi- 
zens, but the business as a whole is in 
bad repute thru the sins of the minority. 
The regeneration of the saloon itself is 
the only thing that will stay the growth 
of the prohibition and local-option move- 
ment. 

It is worthy, of notice that Bishop 
Grafton, of Fond du Lac, Wis., recently 
said: 

“The saloon will remain where public 
opinion sanctions it.” 

But in this connection it must be re- 
membered that neither the Prohibition- 
ists nor the Anti-Saloon Leaguers have 
any sympathy with a movement for the 
betterment of the saloon. Their sole aim 
and object is the extermination of the 
traffic, and in order to save itself from 
absolute annihilation the saloon must en- 
deavor to conciliate public opinion. Per- 
haps at this late stage such an achieve- 
ment is impossible, but the effort will be 
governed mainly by the degree of activ- 
ity displayed by the brewers, who are 
logically most interested in the continu- 
ance of the saloon. That this is true is 
perhaps best evidenced by the unanimous 
determination arrived at the other day 
by the brewers of Indiana to close up 
two thousand saloons in that State at the 
expiration of their present license terms. 

Coming back again to Georgia, which 
is now the storm center of the prohibi- 
tion movement, it seems that the negro 
has very much entered as a factor in 
the wrowth of this sentiment in the 
South, and it remains to be seen how far 
his social improvement will be advanced 
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under these new circumstances. Colonel 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, may certainly be taken as 
a fair judge of conditions in the South- 
ern States. Some little time ago, the 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, of New York, took 
him to task in a kindly way for some re- 
marks he had made on this very subject 
of prohibition and local option, for, be it 
understood, the State of Kentucky is now 
fully two-third “dry” under: the principle 
of local option, and this is the Colonel's 
reply : 

“There is a strong tendency to import the 
old ‘blue laws’ of New England into Kentucky. 
The real, underlying, compelling cause is the 
negro—to keep drink from the negro. The 
pretense is temperance. The method is fanat- 
ical. The lower order of politicians, seeking 
lines of least resistance, are mopnting and rid- 
ing this wave of bogus religion and reform.” 

The Prohibition party is not to be 
credited with the growth of the existing 
general sentiment, whatever it may 
amount to. The credit really belongs to 
the Anti-Saloon League, which has 
evolved a new theory of circumlocution- 
ary prohibition. The League is really 
as anxious for the extermination of the 
liquor traffic, but it goes at the matter by 
indirection, or local option. This makes 
its platform more plausible, for the 
drinking man is as likely to vote for local 
option at first glance as the most rabid 
prohibitionist would be to vote for pro- 
hibition. This is one reason why the 
movement has grown to such an extent, 
because the ordinary voter seems to 
think that local option merely drives the 
saloon out of the residence districts. 
The League is composed of a well-organ- 
ized body of clever men, many of whom 
have been identified with different 
churches, and who know how to appeal 
to public sentiment. The work of fight- 
ing liquor is said to be much more profit- 
able than that of ordinary religious en- 
deavor, and possibly this may account 
for so many of the clergy flocking to the 
League’s standard. Be this as it may, 
they have no difficulty, with their pro 
bono publico, semi-religious platform, in 
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gaining easy entrée to church pulpits and 
obtaining a fair share of the collections 
for a continuance of their work. These 
missionaries point the finger of scorn at 
the local saloon, claim that it is a menace 
to public morals, and go great lengths to 
establish the correctness of their state- 
ments. Along these lines the organiza- 
tion has become a very powerful one. Its 
workers are in every field, and they are 
busy in season and out of season. Dur- 
ing the legislative sessions in the various 
States their representatives are on the 
ground pushing forward local - option 
measures, and they have acknowledged 
to spending as high as five hundred thou- 
sand dollars in one year’s work. When 
we consider that this activity is general, 
that it is amply financed, as shown, and 
intelligently carried forward without 
cessation, what wonder should there be 
that a general feeling has arisen against 
the liquor traffic and that it has so few 
friends? 

In the facts presented we may also 
find some food for thought as to the 
character of so-called “public  senti- 
ment,” and how far in any direction it 
may be swung, either for good or bad, 
with such an impelling force. 

Against this extraordinary develop- 
ment under notice, the interests of the 
liquor trade have made little, if any, in- 
telligent effort to stay the progress of ad- 
verse public opinion, deserved or unde- 
served. The representatives of its vari- 
ous sections have convened in successive 
years at different places and past per- 
functory resolutions pointing out the 
legality of their business, its moral status, 
etc., but all this has counted for naught 
in the face of the ocular evidence pre- 
sented by the existence of dives, back 
rooms, assignation parlors, gambling- 
rooms, handbooks and such like evil ad- 
juncts of a legalized business. The lay 
press of the country has fallen in with 
this general denunciation, and in this way 
we may account in some degree for the 
cause of the present “prohibition move- 
ment.” 

New York City. 
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E. L. Godkin* - 


Tue editor has done his work ad- 
mirably. He has effaced himself and left 
his author’s letters to tell their own story 
almost of themselves. The selection, too, 
is excellent—as far as any one can judge 


who has not himself worked over the 
original papers. The letters are not only 
illustrative of the subject, but the greater 
number of them are interesting in them- 
selves. Most intimate of all perhaps and 





*Lire AND Letters oF Epwin Laurence Gopxrn. 
Edited by Rollo Ogden. 2 vols. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4.00. 
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nearest to the man are those written to 
Charles Eliot Norton, one of his oldest 
and most constant friends—while the 
few addressed to women, which the 
editor has done well to include, serve to 
relieve the severer and sterner side of his 
character. 

Taken collectively the correspondence 
forms an unusually instructive study of a 
man whose being was almost exclusively 
political. Literature in the remoter 
sense, art, music, the vaguer disinterest- 
ed subjects of the study and the cloister 
had no great attraction for him. Not 
that he was without intelligent concern 
for everything about him; but these mat- 
ters were of distinctly minor importance. 
Even scenery and landscape, the face of 
nature, touched him but little. “I find I 
am a ‘homme trés policé,” he writes 
toward the latter part of his life, “and 
only thoroly enjoy scenery created and 
improved by man. Nature, except 
Switzerland, tires me.” Man, the social 
animal and the institutions by means of 
which he tries to get on a little better 
with his neighbor—such were Godkin’s 
main affair. And of all man’s polities, 
his makeshifts and experiments, it was 
the democratic which had the journal- 
ist’s sympathies. At Windsor Castle he 
sees the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
driving thru the gardens and bowing 
affably to the people. “Fat, useless roy- 
alty,” he calls them. 

Indeed, it is nothing else than this 
supreme faith in popular government ap- 
parently which furnished the mainspring 
to his activity. It brought him to Amer- 
ica as a young man and inspired him to 
forty years of conflict against abuse and 
error, as he saw them. Prejudicial as his 
foreign birth was to him at first in many 
respects, it undoubtedly gave him a fresh- 
ness of impression when brought face to 
face with our institutions, which the 
American, immersed from birth in his 
own element, seldom attains. It was a 
distinct gain for the political critic, as 
Godkin always was, to come hither with 
his sensibility unimpaired by use and 
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wont. He writes to the Daily News 


in ’59: 

“It would be hard to imagine a position more 
thoroly pitiable and forlorn than that of an 
American President at the close of his term of 
office. He has generally disappointed the ex- 
pectations of his own partisans—in fact, in the 
nature of things he must always do so; he has 
not accomplished one-half of what he promised 
and expected to accomplish. His enemies are 
delighted, and his friends disgusted by his 
shortcomings. In the second year of his Ad- 
ministration his successor begins to appear on 
the horizon, and all eyes are turned toward 
him; the outgoing incumbent falls into con- 
tempt and obscurity, and is finally turned out 
of the .White House, generally toward the 
close of his life, with nothing to hope for in 
the future and nothing to look back on in the 
past.” 

It is seldom that ‘the born American 
sees things quite in this way. And while 
perhaps it is well that the great. con- 
structive statesman’ should be blind to 
certain matters of the sort, yet it was 
very largely this newness of view, to- 
gether with his temperamental belliger- 
ency, which gave Godkin the power he 
had. , For, in spite of his humor, he took 
serious things—and some things that 


were not altogether serious—very seri- 


ously. “I am tired,” he exclaims after 
some adverse election or other, “of being 
continually hopeful ; what I long for now 
is a little comfortable private gloom in 
despair. It seems in America as if man 
were made for government, not govern- 
ment for man.” 

Small wonder that under these cir- 
cumstances, with his Irish intensity of 
nature and his long hope in this: slow 
and patient people, he should have 
felt occasionally something of the de- 
spondericy which is bound to visit him 
who tries to realize a high ideal in prac- 
tical life—and that the feeling should 
have deepened upon him gradually with 
years. As late as 1897 he writes from 
England: 

“There are many things here which recon- 
cile me to America, but there is no country in 
the world today in which you can be very 
happy if you care about politics and the prog- 
ress of mankind, while there are many in 
which you can be very comfortable if you oc- 
cupv yourself simply with gardening, lawn ten- 
nis and true religion.” 

And the feeling, spreads sadly enough, 
till it appears to overshadow life itself 
and he is moved to cry in dispirited 
strains: “But what a cheat life is.” 
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This is the melancholy of reading 
biography. The sense of failure in which 
it all seems to decline—unreasonably, no 
doubt; for the failure dissolves a little 
in a clearer, calmer view of the possi- 
bility at least of a relative and limited 
success. To have fought, to have kept 
the battle alive is the main thing after 


all. 
& 


Some Recent Plays in Verse 


THE influence of Stephen Phillips on 
American and English drama has been 
greater than might reasonably have been 
anticipated. Writers of distinction who, 
ten years ago, would probably have de- 














PERCY MACKAYE., 


voted their talent to prose fiction, have 
been fired with the ambition to produce 
literary plays. Among them have been 
some—still to be counted on the fingers 
of two hands—who, with a boldness bor- 
dering on temerity, have presented their 
plays in verse. 

Few out of their more or less dramatic 
works have had the honor of reaching 
the footlights. But quite a number of 
them have found their way into the 
library in book form, and have thus chal- 
lenged criticism. Several such contri- 
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butions to stage literature have appeared 
quite recently. The most noteworthy, 
and perhaps most nearly satisfying of 
them, the “Jeanne d’Arc of Mr. Percy 
MacKaye, has already been reviewed in 
these columns. With the English ver- 
sion of Gerhart Hauptmann’s “Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke” last spring, “Jeanne 
d’Arc” was interpreted by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe in Lon- 
don and New York. Another work by 
Mr. MacKaye, entitled Sappho and 
Phaon,’ was published lately and will be 
performed in the near future by Madame 
Kalich and her company. That it is the 
outcome of an exceptionally gifted mind 
none could deny. It has poetic qualities 
and it appeals more surely than “Jeanne 
d’Arc” to the dramatic cravings of the 
playgoer. The plan which it unfolds is 
curious and ingenious, but so involved 
that it may puzzle the spectator even 
‘more than did some portions of the 
earlier drama. For the pith of the work 
is not only a play within a play, but a 
play within another play, and, as few 
who attend the stage performances will 
be graduates of Yale, Vassar or Colum- 
bia, much in the scenes, characters and 
dialog will be wasted on the audiences. 
To disparage Mr. MacKaye for aiming 
* high would be both thankless and inane. 
But it must be admitted that there are 
passages in Sappho and Phaon which 
seem calculated rather to display the pre- 
cocious erudition of the author than to 
help on the play. With these small 
reservations, let it be proclaimed frankly 
and ungrudgingly that the drama is 
creditable alike to the imagination and 
to the culture of its inventor. It was an 
audacious task he attempted when he set 
out to put thoughts and words into the 
mouth of the immortal Lesbian; yet he 
has sometimes succeeded in conveying 
the illusion he desired. For example, in 
this apostrophe of Sappho to the sea: 
’Tis the sea, 
The teeming, terrible, maternal sea, 
That spawned us all. She calls me back to her, 
es — not go. Her womb hath brought me 
or 
A child defiant. I will be free of her! 


Her ways are birth, fecundity and death, 
But mine are beauty and immortal love. 


Another remarkably fine passage 


1SapPHO AND Pwaon. A Tragedy. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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occurs at the end of the second act of 
the play proper, when Sappho frees the 
dove which has been caught in Phaon’s 
net: 

O darling bird, which art my beating soul, 
That Phaon captured on these wild sea-cliffs, 
Mount up, mount up! and nestle with thy 

wings ; 

Against the burning chlamys of heaven’s queen 
There where her breast heaves highest. Say 


to her: 
“Lady of love, almighty! This is Sappho— 
Her spirit—whom thou madest of that fire 
Lo, J am his, 


Which sleeps in Phaon’s eyes. 
And I will make him mine! 
The plot of the inmost drama, which 
is described as “a tragedy, set forth with 
a prolog, induction, prelude, interludes 
and epilog,” is the substance of the 
dream supposed to have been dreamt by 
an American archeologist during the ex- 
cavation of Herculaneum. In sleep he 
sees the mimes and actors from the 
neighboring theater of Pompeii prepar- 
ing to perform the tragedy of “Sappho 
and Phaon” before its dream-author, 
Varius, and his friends, Horace, Virgil 
and Mecenas. It may be mentioned that 
the least convincing episodes in Mr. 
MacKaye’s very unusual and interesting 
work are those in which, to suit his own 
fancy rather than fact, he has endea- 
vored to restore to us the life, customs 
and habits of the ancient Roman stage. 
A great deal of nonsense has been 
printed in praise of another play in verse, 
The Goddess of Reason,’ of Miss Mary 
Johnston, author of “To Have and to 
Hold,” Miss Johnston’s effort, which 
concerns itself with the French Revolu- 
tion and, more particularly, with the 
noyades and dragonades at .Nantes, 
lacks, save in a few episodes, both the 
rhythmic and dramatic qualities which 
are demanded of such efforts. Much of 
the verse halts and more offends one by 
its pretentious and unpleasant distor- 
tions. There are far too many words in 
the play, and of those words an absurd- 
ly large number are foreign. The char- 
acters of the heroine, Yvette, and of De 
Vardes, her Royalist lover, are drawn 
vividly enough. But the scenes in the 
plot and the conduct of the characters 
are painfully unnatural, while the occa- 
sional “lyrics” introduced are, as a rule, 


z 2Tue Goppess or Reason. A Drama. By Mary 
Johnston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00. 
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commonplace. Take, for instance, this 
Song of the Tricoteuses: 

We are the tricoteuses! : 

Dyed wool we knit while rumbles by the cart. 
Knit! Knit! All knitting in the sun. 

There is much more of the same sort 
of twaddle in the play. And, on the 
other hand, there are descriptive pas- 
sages of some charm. The Goddess of 
Reason deserves no permanent place in 
the library, and on the stage would, in 
its present shape, be soporific. 

So, despite its skilful and often melo- 
dious verse, would be The Coming of 
Philibert,’ an attempt at drama, from the 
pen of Sara King Wiley (Mrs. Drum- 
mond). It will bear reading. But, in 
the acting, it would appear lamentably 
monotonous and wanting in almost every 
essential of a play, notably characteriza- 
tion, contrast and “suspense.” The two 
brothers, Conrad the King and Philibert, 
who, after being brought up as a scholar, 
ignorant of his birth, comes to the Court 
and in the end is crowned Lord of 
Artacia, were evidently meant to be con- 
trasted characters. But, tho we hear, 
from other persons in the play, that Con- 
rad is as vain, weak and frivolous as 
Philibert is modest, brave and true, until 
the last act is reached nothing that the 
King says or does proves him to be ap- 
preciably worse or better than his 
brother. The element of suspense is al- 
most eliminated, and, from the moment 
in the first act when we learn that Con- 
rad, in defiance of his wise father’s wish, 
has recalled his banished brother, we 
know, not only what will come of it, but 
even how it will come. The men in the 
play, and above all the hero, are drawn 
with a most feminine touch, and at times 
comport themselves like young ladies in 
a modern seminary rather than nobles, 
statesmen and soldiers of a far-off age. 

Most of the writers who have lately 
tried their hands at plays in verse seem 
wedded to the delusion that, to achieve 
success, it suffices to select a historic 
theme, devise grandiloquent speeches, 
and attribute them to posturing person- 
ages who are no more real than lay fig- 
ures in a studio. Never was the need 
of a departure from the old, hackneyed 
form which we slanderously call Shake- 





*THe CoMING or Puitisert. By Sara King Wiley. 
New York: The- Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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spearean brought home more forcibly 
than it has been this year in some of the 
published plays which we forebear to 
mention. If the poetical drama is to have 
a fair chance here, it must be clothed in 
fresher and more varied coverings than 
the conventional blank verse of Eng- 
land; its imagery must be kept subor- 
dinate to action; while its plots must be 
the fitting, if not inevitable, consequence 
of the clashes due to the unfolding of 
contrasted characters. 


2 
Christ and the Social Crisis 


Has Christ anything vital and prac- 
tical to say to the twentieth century on 
the social question? In the books be- 
fore us* we have accordingly the affirm- 
ation by two spokesmen for the Church 
that Christ has the word of leadership 
for us now, as regards the problems con- 
fronting us. But it is only so far as this 
affirmation goes that the two writers 
agree; when the natural next question is 
asked, What is that word? they agree not 
at all. Professor Leighton, on his part, 
would like it to be understood that he is 
not behind the times: he knows of 
“the ever more insistent questions of the right 
relations of labor and capital, of the rights 
and wrongs of labor organizations, . . . of 
the unemployed, . of the minimum hours 
of labor and the living wage, etc.; in short, 
the problems of the right distribution of oppor- 
tunity and means of maintenance.” 

But when we inquire of him whether 
Christ advises us to take the side of labor 
or that of capital; whether to advocate 
legislative interference in wages and 
hours of labor, or not; whether. to stand 
for the competitive system or the co-oper- 
ative svstem ; whether to be individualists 
or socialists : when we ask, in short, what 
word Christ has for us as to the choices 
we must make if we would be living men 
of the twentieth century, he tells us that 
Christ has no specific word on such ques- 
tions. 

“Jesus lays down no political or economic 
program.” “These, I take it, are the principles 


*Jesus CHRIST AND THE. CIVILIZATION OF TopDay: 
The Ethical Teaching of Jesus Considered in Its 
Bearings on the Moral Foundations of Modern Cul- 
ture By Joseph Alexander Leighton, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Psychology in Hobart Col- 
lege. Pp. 248. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE Socrat Crisis. 
Rauschenbusch, D.D., Professor of Church tory in 
Rochester Theological Seminary. Pp. 429. ew 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


By Walter 
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of Jesus’ social teaching: 1. Every man has 
an essential dignity and worth which may in- 
deed be hidden and potential, but is none the 
less real. 2. The higher or ethical and spirit- 
ual life of man is social. The social institu- 
tions—family, community, church and nation— 
are instruments and means of personal devel- 
opment and activity, and thence, so far, have 
an ethical character. The meaning and value 
of society is expressed in its individual mem- 
bers. The spiritual individual is at once, as 
potential spirit, the point of: departure for 
social activity and reform, and, as actual spirit, 
the point of return, the living center or core 
of social life. The final touchstone of a civil- 
ization’s value is the men it produces.” “Jesus 
regards society as a communism of free and 
responsible persons.” 


But these are abstractions on which we 
are all agreed. And even tho the ac- 
ceptance by the modern world of these 
principles, once so little known, be due to 
the impulse originally given them by 
Christ, still they are now the basis from 
which we all start. The question is 
whether we can gather anything more 
specific from the teachings of Christ. 


Professor Rauschenbusch sees the 


matter otherwise; Christ, the captain of 
our salvation, is still for him the world’s 
leader precisely by virtue of the definite- 
ness of His commands in the present 


emergency. This thesis forms thruout 
the background of Professor Rauschen- 
busch’s book. That he has a keen reali- 
zation of the importance of the question 
is shown by his opening sentences : 


“Western civilization is passing thru a social 
revolution unparalleled in history for a 
and power. Its coming was inevitable. The 
religious, political and intellectual revolutions 
of the past five centuries, which together cre- 
ated the modern world, necessarily had to cul- 
minate in an economic and social revolution 
such as is now upon us.” “The social revolu- 
tion has been slow in reaching our country. 
We have been exempt, not because we had 
solved the problems, but because we had not 
yet confronted them. We have now arrived, 
and all the characteristic conditons of Amer- 
ican life will henceforth combine to make the 
social struggle here more intense than any- 
where else. The vastness and the free sweep 
of our concentrated wealth on the one side; 
the independence, intelligence, moral vigor and 
political power of the common people on the 
other side, promise a long-drawn grapple of 
contesting forces which may well make the 
heart of every American patriot sink within 
him.” 

The temper in which Professor 
Rauschenbusch approaches these burning 
questions is revealed in such words as 
these: 


“In a few years all our restless and angry 
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hearts will be quiet in death, but those who 
come after us will live in the world which our 
sins have blighted or which our love of right 
has redeemed. Let us do our thinking on 
these great questions, not with our eyes fixed 
on our bank account, but with a wise outlook 
on the fields of the future and with the con- 
sciousness that the spirit of the Eternal is 
seeking to distill from our lives some essence 
of righteousness before they pass away.” 

There is not room here to show the 
successive stages by which Professor 
Rauschenbusch builds up his structure 
of thought to its culmination; we can 
only say that nothing in it is set down in 
carelessness or in ignorance, and that it 
cannot be ignored by any one who would 
understand the social thought of today. 
The consummation of his argument is 
startling enough: being no less than the 
conclusion that the only way to be truly 
and fully a follower of Christ in the 
twentieth century is to merge one’s self 
in the working class political movement, 
now world-wide—that movement which 
has socialism as its guiding star and as 
the goal of its will. 

& 

Running Horse Inn. By Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50. 

A strong, splendidly written story with 
a disastrous ending. The scene is laid 
first in the Running Horse Inn, at 
Herne Bay, just after the war with Na- 
poleon. There is the vagabond soldier 
returned from the war to find a wedding 
party and his brother married to his 
promised wife. The reader is not pre- 
pared for the development of this mal- 
content’s character. His personality is 
not sufficiently convincing to account for 
the ferocity of his evil love, nor for the 
part he plays later in the Spa field riots. 
But the tender character studies of rural 
English folk, the captain’s yarns, the 
homely life within the Inn, and the eter- 
nal scenery along the downs, and, above 
all, the solemn tread with which all 
events seem to march toward the final, 
inevitable tragedy gives the book power 
that is not broken till the last sentence is 

& 

By Right Divine. By William Sage. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Sage has written another vigor- 
ous romance of love and politics of the 
present day.” He is becoming the liter- 
ary prosecuting attornev for all our so- 
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cial selfishness and political crimes. The 
indictment upon which this last book 
rests is the usual one of high-class in- 
solence on the part of the rich at the ex- 
pense of the poor, and of bribery in 
politics. Naturally the rich and beautiful 
heroine reads books on sociology and 
loves the honest man, the white crow in 
politics, while her own father is the 
Senatorial grafter from his State. The 
first chapters contain the roots of bitter- 
ness out of which the whole tale is spun. 
Two tramps. out of a job, a saloon, a 
parvenue automobile party who ran over 
a poor man’s child, a governor who 
handles a mob single-handed as if it was 
the lamb that had wandered out of his 
political fold, and the usual plotting and 
counter-plotting, with the young lady 
holding fast to her books on sociology— 
and to the young governor’s hand when 
she gets the chance. No wonder the 
Senator failed with his wicked schemes. 
There is nowhere on record a novel in 
which the heroine has “calm, blue eyes” 
and a taste for sociology, where the na- 
tional fife is not reformed. 
& 

Catherine of Calais. By Mrs. Henry De La 

a ga New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1.50. 

The heroine of Mrs. De La Pasture’s 
story is another added to the innu- 
merable victims of the literary imagina- 
tion. Some women ought to keep out of 
fiction. Their presence only stimulates 
the author to think of persecutions and 
to harrow the reader’s feelings. Here is 
Catherine, for example, a preposterously 
innocent little maiden, abused by her 
aunt, regarded with coldness by the man 
she loves and marries. Yet with that 
singular obtuseness of the very good, 
she cherishes her enemies, endures the 
gibes of a vicious grasping mother-in- 
law, and the envy of her other female re- 
latives, until one wishes that she: would 
turn and smite and slay even if it out- 
raged every canon of literary art and 
poisoned the public against the author 
forever. As it is we may be thankful 
that she comes thru her tribulations happy 
in a small cottage with an ‘insignificant 
girl baby, utterly indifferent to the con- 
tempt of her relations who have man- 
aged to get possession of her fortune. 
_ Readers who like little star-trimmed 
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heroines who give the impression of hav- 
ing moonbeam toes and of being incap- 
able but good will enjoy this story. The 
interest of the story depends upon what 
the characters say, not what they do. 


] 


As Ye Have Sown. By Dolf Wyllarde. 

New York: John Lane Co. $1.50, 

The author of “The Rat-Trap” writes 
of the smart set in London with vitriolic 
vehemence. The thesis of her latest 
novel, As Ye Have Sown, seems to be 
that the British aristocracy has been 
bred in idleness and nursed in vice for 
generations until its men are gamblers 
and roués by instinct, its women unspeak- 
able things clad in scale -like sequins 
and triply armed with brazen conceit, 
lewdness and loudness. In contrast, she 
draws a flattering portrait of the “Great 
Middle Class” of England, which, ac- 
cording to this partial estimate, monop- 
olizes all the useful service and most of 
the brains and morals of the empire. We 
had thought it, at times, heavy and gray 
of hue, as Miss May Sinclair and Mr. 
George Gissing have portrayed it; we 
are disabused of the impression, pro- 


vided we credit the truth of the present 


picture. We must confess to a doubt 
concerning the open indecency of the 
talk at the dinner tables in As Ye Have 
Sown. Perhaps the “lords and ladies” 
who gather about their mahogany 
boards in London do drink too much 
wine, altho not nearly so much as their 
forbears did, and they may “scream un- 
til they are hoarse” over their time-kill- 
ing games of “Wall Street” and bridge, 
and they may let Satan fill their idle 
hands and brains and hearts with all 
sorts of mischief, but we do not believe 
that they talk openly of their secret 
shames when they sit together to dine. 
That is a little too much even for “mid- 
dle class” credulity concerning the hab- 
its of the great! A beautiful young 
woman, Patricia Mornington, wanders 
into the story and into the fast society, 
where she finds herself about as much at 
home as an angel in Tophet or an ascen- 
sion lily in a foundry furnace. Disgust 
and weariness seize her utterly, and the 
awakening of a pure girl, bred in the 
finer traditions of gentle womanhood by 
her godmother, to the fact that her own 
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mother is thoroly evil and depraved is 
a tragical thing. The same situation as 
in “Cosmopolis,” but the French author 
differs fromthe English in his treatment 
of the effect of such a discovery upon a 
young girl’s mind. As Ye Have Sown 
does not give the conventional ending to 
the painful experience. 
& 

The Invader. By Margaret L. Woods. 

York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The Castle of Doubt. By John H. Whitson. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Sally Beauchamp has much to 
answer for. She was responsible for a 
great deal of trouble among the various 
personalities inhabiting the body of Miss 
Beauchamp proper; and she has been 
working mischievous pranks in the 
minds of our novelists ever since. None 
of: the multiplex personalities in recent 
fiction, however, has equaled her in 
diablerie or in interest. Mr. Burgess 
came first with his “White Cat,” an old 
familiar. Now Miss Woods, in The 
Invader, attempts almost the same sit- 
uation, but with a different and distinct- 
ly repulsive ending. The Castle of 
Doubt, by Mr. Whitson, has a hero of 
a “double life,” in a different sense from 
the usual well-worn meaning of the 
words. The last is an interesting story, 
not without many instances in real life 
to prove its plausibility.. The Invader is 
a more fascinating person than the nor- 
mal young woman she supplants. It is 
a queer situation altogether, in these 
cases of dissociated personality; which 
of the souls who share the same bodily 
house is the normal and which is the “in- 
terloper,” to be evicted, if possible? It 
is an intolerable form of co-operative 
housekeeping, and leads to many per- 
plexities and embarrassments — some- 
times to tragedy. We wonder what 
Max Stirner would say to such a ques- 
tion. If the “Ego” is not even sure his 
very body is “his own,” what becomes of 
his elaborate and passionate philosophy 
of selfishness? Dr. Prince had to kill 
poor Sally Beauchamp in order to let a 
saner spirit live peacefully in her own 
head. Yet it is with a shiver we confess 
the possibility of a more intirnate “soli- 
daritv of mankind” than is usually pre- 
dicted. We are fast being driven from 
the fastnesses of individualism into com- 


New 
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munism, but it is a little too much"to 
bear that we may not even claim to be 
the owners of the cunning’ machines we 
have used so long and fancied ours. Is 
hypnotism our only refuge< from this 
new menace? 


The Parrot. The Carrot. 


The Parrot and the Carrol we may 
easily confound, 


They've very much alike in looks 
and_similar in sound, 


We recognize the Parrot. by hi 


clear articdtation, 
For Carrots are unable to engage 


in conversation- 

THE above is a reduced facsimile of 
a page of the new “nature study” book 
published by Paul Elder & Co., New 
York, at fifty cents. Its scientific value 
cannot be called in question, for it is 
written and drawn by Prof. Robert W. 
Wood, of Johns Hopkins University. It 
is entitled How to Tell the Birds From 
the Flowers. A Manual of Flornithol- 
ogy for Beginners. 

& 

New Chronicles of Rebecca. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin.& Co. $1.25. 

When Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
had made friends for that real child in 
literature who were numbered by tens of 
thousands, her creator, Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, declared, in a published 
interview : 


“No, I shall decidedly not write a sequel to 
‘Rebecca,’ because I feel that it might disap- 
int my readers. Rebecca is theirs now, no 
onger mine. . She will have to go thru 
life without me—bless her heart! Thank 
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heaven, she has plenty of sincere friends to 
help her over the rough places!” 
However, here are the New Chronicles 
of Rebecca, itrefragable proof of a 
woman’s. greatest privilege. Have they 
disappointed their readers, as Mrs. Wig- 
gin foresaw? The answer depends upon 
the amount and the quality of the good- 
will and the imagination of the individual 
reader ; but it must be confessed that the 
author’s part in the creation of the new 
illusion is decidedly less potent and con- 
vincing than it was in the old. Rebecca, 
with “the genius of temperament,” was 
a happy thought, a true inspiration; the 
New Chronicles are the result of a delib- 
erate attempt to rekindle the flash of in- 
sight and keep it alive a little longer. 
The consequence is that conscious inven- 
tion has taken the place of intuition. The 
book is good enough in its way; it will 
prove a total disappointment to none, but 
the best that can be said for it is that, 
like most sequels to successful books, it 
is inferior to its predecessor. 
& 
Silanus-the Christian. By Edwin A. Abbott. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.60. 

Silanus is an imaginary character, a 
young Roman of the time of Hadrian, a 
pupil of Epictetus, and later a Christian 
convert. In the form of an auto- 
biography of this truth-seeking Roman, 
Mr. Abbott discusses a large number of 
the important questions of New Testa- 
ment criticism, such as the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, the resurrection on the 
third day, the comparative worth of the 
several gospels, and especially the proper 
appreciation of the fourth Gospel. These 
subjects are handled in an interesting 
and suggestive manner. While the book 
aims to be popular, the author’s wide 
knowledge and competent scholarship lift 
his effort entirely above the level of the 
usual endeavor to teach Biblical and 
Christian history by means of fiction. 
The aim of the author is constructive, to 
exhibit the real message of the Christian 
faith, and his purpose is to show that the 
religious attitude of a Christian is not in- 
consistent with disbelief in the strictly 
miraculous and supernatural element in 
the New Testament. A useful part of 
the book is a careful comparison of the 
teachings of Epictetus and the “con- 
straining love” of the gospel of Christ. 


‘sacrifice of some nobler man’s life. 
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The high value of Christian teaching, 
and the distinction between religious 
faith and belief in miracle, are presented 
by Mr. Abbott in unique form: and: with 
considerable force. 


The Sons of the Seigneur. By Helen Wal- 
lace. New York: The Outing Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 

The scene of this story is laid in the 
Isle of Guernsey during that brief period 
when the young Prince Charles was be- 
ing hunted by the followers of Crom- 
well. The chief characters in it are the 
old seigneur, his English wife, his step- 
daughter, and his two sons. It is need- 
less to say that both of the latter are in 
love with the pretty stepdaughter, and 
that the English wife is really in league 
with the Royalists against the Round- 
heads. These would naturally be the 
troubles out of which all such tales are 
spun. And this one is well spun to the 
thrills and delight of the reader. But we 
are minded to call attention to the in- 
troduction of the fugitive Prince Charles 
into the tale, who tarries on the island 
only long enough to do the usual damage 
to an innocent maiden and then makes 
his escape in the usual manner, at the 
This 
young man sustains the same relation to 
English fiction that Aaron Burr does to 
the American historical romance. Some 
years ago Burr figured in ten stories, 
during one brief season, each covering 
exactly the same period of time, and in 
each he was represented as the seducer 
of a fair and innocent lady. Even so the 
Prince Charles always appears in an 
English novel in headlong flight from his 
enemies and with a wronged lady cling- 
ing to the skirt of his cloak. ~By this 
time there cannot be less than a thou- 
sand of them weeping and dying and 
flinging themselves headlong over cliffs 
in the pages of British “fiction for his 
sake. Really, however bad he was, he 
could not have been as omnipotently bad 
as he is represented. And what is even 
more confusing, the varying descriptions 
are so different. The reader can never 
know when he has met Prince Charlie, 
no matter what color or manner of man 
is before him on the page. It is not 
three months since we had a thrilling ac- 
count of him in a story where he was 
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represented as so delicate featured and 
fair that he escaped his pursuers dis- 
guised as a woman. Now in this story 
of him in the Isle of Guernsey he is pre- 
sented as a handsome, coarse, dark 
young man with a shock of black hair. 
Really if Aaron Burr and Prince Charles 
could be expurgated from romances, we 
should hear less scandal of our for- 
bears. And that is an advantage to be 


considered, even if we have less interest- 
ing stories. 


a 


Literary Notes 


.Mr. John de Morgan has been shaking 
the chestnut tree and has gathered his harvest 
of anecdotes and witty sayings in a brown vol- 
ume published by Paul Elder & Co., at $1.50, 
under the title Jn Lighter Vein. It contains 
some good jokes and some dull ones, some 
that we never heard and some that we are glad 
to have recalled to memory. 


.lf there are any more people reading 
Esperanto than there arg publishing books and 
periodicals about it the movement has attained 
greater proportions than some thought it 
would. The latest guide is The American 
Esperanto Book, compiled by the editor of 
Amerika Esperantisto (Kerr & Co., Chicago). 
It contains the standard exercises of Dr. 
Zamenhof, with vocabulary and grammar. 


....- Students of the New Testament and 
Christian doctrine will remember instructive 
volumes by Professor William P. DuBose on 
“The Soteriology of the New Testament,” and 
“The Gospel in the Gospels.” The same au- 
thor now issues a careful study of the teach- 
ing and theological conceptions of Paul under 
the title The Gospel According to Saint Paul 
saa York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50). 


..British defenders of the faith have a 
fondness for Latin titles, and accordingly the 
Rev. Charles Harris, of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, entitles his defense of natural and 
revealed religion Pro Fide (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00). ‘The work contains 
much good material and some valuable apolo- 
getic suggestions, but its treatment of impor- 
— subjects is often inadequate and incom- 
piete. 


-The librarian who is often called upon 
to tell what historical novels have been written 
about a particular period will find the two- 
volume ae. History in Fiction, by E. A. 
Baker (Dutton, $1.50), of great service. It is 
arranged chronologically, one volume for Eng- 
land and the other for the rest of the world, 
and gives full bibliographical data, as well as 
hints as to the character of the books and a 
synopsis of the contents in many cases. We 
miss some expected titles, but it is a very good 
selection, more comprehensive than Nield’s. 


.An edifying and interesting volume, en- 
titled In the Footprints of the Good Shepherd, 


is written by Miss Conway, editor of the Bos- 
ton Pilot, who lately received the Leztare 
Medal for services to the Catholic Church, and 
is published by the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd in this city, which celebrates this year 
its semi-centennial. The convent was started 
only with the tolerance of Archbishop Hughes, 
who thought its purpose to recover fallen 
women was very nearly hopeless. During this 
half century the House of the Good Shepherd 
has received 13,018 girls, of whom 8,581 were 
committed by the courts, and 4,457 came of 
their own accord. Of these 7,274 have re- 
turned to family life. This volume tells the 
story of this house, out of which have 
been established eleven other similar convents. 


s 
Pebbles 


Extract from a history book: “Robespierre 
had small reason to rejoice over such an easy 
victory, for seven months after he saw his 
own head fall on the scaffold.”"—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


Portess Dora R. GoopaLte has a poem in 
the current INDEPENDENT titled “The Merchant 
Weighs His Merchandise.” If the customer 
weighed it, there would probably be a fight.— 
New York Mail. 


SENTIMENTAL BriDEGROOM—Why is my darl- 
ing so pensive? Is she planning some love- 
inspired project for our mutual happiness? 

ractical Bride—Yes, dearest, I was won- 
dering whether we'd better send the washing 
out or have a woman come in once a week? 
—Brooklyn Life. 


MEANT JUST WHAT HE SAID, 


Her Hussanp—If a man steals—no matter 
what it is—he will live to regret it. 

His Wife—During our courtship you used 
to steal kisses from me. 

Her Husband—Well, you heard what I said. 
—Chicago Journal, 


Topay friend, listen to music. Strike on 
the piano the following keys, and hold them 
down steadily until the vibrations die away. 
With the right hand strike altogether the fol- 
lowing: d flat, f, a flat, d flat; with the left 
hand: d flat, a flat, d flat. Do this a number 
of times during the day. Close your eyes 
and let these vibrations have sway over you. 
Read no more for twenty-four hours.—Charlie 
Ross Revelations. 


JOHN DREW AND THE FRENCH ACTRESS. 


It was the social duty of John Drew, the 
actor, not long ago to escort a young French 
actress of great sey: charm, on her first 
visit to New York, to a roof garden. The or- 
chestra was pla aying a very melodious air as 
they entered, an ter being seated the actress 
asked Mr. Drew the name of the selection. 

“T Love You, I Love You,’ ” replied Mr. 
Drew. “Yes, yes, I know,” returned the 
French girl with an appreciative glance of 
coquetry, “but ze tune zat zey play, Mistaire 
Drew, vat ees de name o vet Ladies 
Home Journal, 
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Civilization Perforce 


Ir is impossible not to feel a sympathy 
for Korea, however one may also believe 
that in the end the iron hand of Japan 
wil] be for the benefit of that unhappy 
country. Gradually, thru turmoil and 
assassination and corruption, by internal 
reform and revolution, \orea was trying 
to work out for herseif the problem of 
civilization and _ self-government, that 
which Japan has achieved for herself, 
and which China is being allowed to try 
for herself, because she is too great a 
uation or too great a prize to be taken 


in hand and ruled by any single outside 
Power. 

We have had two such examples in the 
last generation of a nation thus sup- 
pressed in the midst of a most interesting 


experiment of self-regeneration. The 
cther case is that of Madagascar. There. 
as later in Korea, and also in Japan and 
China, it was the missionaries who 
brought the ferment of change. They 
had given Christianity to the Malagasy, 
and with it the hopeful beginnings of 
sound government and civilized institu- 
tions. It was a most interesting experi- 
ment that was going on, to see whether 
a negro people, receiving from English 
missionaries the institutions and free 
government of England, under a Chris- 
tian Malagasy queen, could attain a 
worthy and equal rank among the nations 
of the world. Laws, schools, roads, com- 
merce, were all fairly in initial operation, 
and all was hopeful, when France cast 
covetous eyes on the great island, and, 
with her superior power, but after long 
effort, subdued it, exiled the queen, 
and appointed a French colonial governor 
over a people who thereafter had no 





rights except what the French governor 
might allow. At present that governor 
is bitterly hostile to the Christian faith 
and Christian schools, and has suppressed 
them ruthlessly. When France thus 
seized Madagascar, the queen sent her 
prime minister, at the head of a deputa- 
tion, to appeal to Great Britain and the 
United States for protection, inasmuch as 
those from whom Madagascar had re- 
ceived Christian civilization were British 
citizens. But what did these nations care 
for distant Madagascar? France might 
do what she pleased for all they recked 
of it, and the most interesting and in- 
structive political experiment of mod rn 
times was allowed to be suppressed and 
an inchoate civilized nation overthrown. 
Oh, the pity of it! 

Much like the case of Madagascar is 
that of Korea, except that Korea had al- 
ready the barbaric civilization of the East. 
There, too, English and American mis- 
sionaries had opened the land to modern 
ideas and had access as advisers to the 
throne. Education was being introduced. 
Princes of the royal family were sent te 
this country to attend our schools. Re- 
form was in the air, for there are in 
Korea a hundred thousand Protestant 
Christians. Of course, there had been 
and still were corruption and violence— 
those throes thru which a nation is born. 
But the end was sure, the creation of a 
civilized state and probably a Christian 
one, the first Christian Mongolian nation. 
Then came the opportunity in the war 
between Japan and Russia, and Japan 
took possession of the peninsula, against 
the will of the people, in thé interests of 
“order.” We have not complained, altho 
the Emperor of Korea sent his envoy to 
Washington and his delegation to The 
Hague to protest, but it did no good. It 
was too late; that was settled in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. Korea was thus 
given over to Japan, and we might have 
been sure that the appeal to the United 
States would be unavailing. We give 
consent because we believe that Japan 
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will hasten the process of civilization, 
will make roads and laws, and will exe- 
cute them. And yet, again, oh, the pity 
of it! We doubt not that the American: 
and English missionaries in Japan deeply 
regret that the process of regeneration— 
if regeneration it is—is forced upon the 
people from without instead of coming 
naturally from within. But France could 
not wait; Japan could not wait; and in 
both cases it was doubtless natural selfish 
ambition rather than any desire to hasten 
beneficent processes that was the real 
reason for crushing a weaker nation. 


rv) 
On the Run 


Were the Sioux Indians to give a 
name to Mr. O'Reilly, who, as official 
representative of the brewers, argues in 
our columns against prohibition, it would 
be ‘“The-man-afraid-of-his-saloons.” In 
Bailey’s “Fes.us” the Devil rises in the 
market place and preaches a sermon to 
the people, telling them how horribly 
they have sinned, and how ‘their occa- 
sional repentances only make their sins 
show more heinous, 

“As a black block of marble jagged with white 
Looks blacker than without such.” 

And then the Devil, when he has 
frightened some of them, turns to his 
companions : 

“Then I must stop. 
Now I will rub them backward like a cat, 
And you shall see how they will spit and 
sparkle up.” 

We hope Mr. O’Reilly will not be of- 
fended if we admit that we were remind- 
ed of this passage when we read in his 
article his accusation against the vicious 
saloons. They have “offended public 
sentiment”; they have been “without 
check or regulation”; “the business as a 
whole is in bad repute’; the brewers of 
Indiana have voted “to close up two 
thousand saloons in that State.” Indeed. 

“The representatives of its various sections 
have convened in successive years at different 
places and past perfunctory resolutions point- 
ing out the legality of their business, its moral 
status, etc., but all this has counted for naught 
in the face of the ocular evidence presented by 
the existence of dives, back rooms, assigna- 
tion parlors, gambling-rooms, handbooks and 


such like evil adjuncts of a legalized busi- 
ness.” 


We don’t wonder that two thousand 
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saloons, thus told their sins by their 
patron and organizer, should have repent- 
ed and shut up shop in Indiana—or said 
they would. They have done’ better than 
the sinners in the market place, or say 
they will. We fear they will backslide or 
“spit and sparkle up” again, for we recall 
the rhyme about the one who when sick 
would be a monk. 

Mr. O'Reilly tells us that the brewers 
and distillers are frightened by the wave 
of prohibition. Local option*has so far 
covered the counties that its friends can 
capture the State. They have just done 
it in Georgia and will soon do it else- 
where. In this extremity the brewers, 
who have been putting saloons on every 
available street corner, now declare that 
the evil saloon must go, that thousands 
must be shut up, that only virtuous and 
model saloons must be allowed to exist. 
Why did they not say this before? Whilg 
they had the politicians, and the polling 
booths were in their back rooms, they did 
not care what dives and assignation par- 
lors were provided for blacklegs and 
strumpets. But now “the Devil a monk 
would be.” The people do not trust him. 
They don’t care to have him get well. 

As to the impossibility of enforcing 
State prohibition in cities, the editor of 
the official organ of the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association is probably right. For that 
reason we put more confidence in local 
option than in State prohibition. "Wher- 
ever there has been State prohibition it 
has been impossible, except for brief peri- 
ods, to secure convictions that will every- 
where suppress the traffic. Where the 
majority of the people of a city want 
liquor they will get it. In Maine and in 
Kansas the larger cities have regularly 
been open. We believe in exterminating 
the saloon wherever the public sentiment 
will allow it, but where the people want 
and will protect the saloon, the law 
against it is a farce. We admit that laws 
can be framed to put their execution in 
the hands of State officers, but even so, 
juries must be local. The saloon will be 
harried, but not suppressed. 

We also recognize a certain advantage 
in putting the ban of legal condemnation 
on the saloon, and that it is possible to 
some extent to make it odious even in 
cities no larger than Portland or Wichita. 
That is something, and yet that depends 
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on whether an actual Governor or Sher- 
iff really tries to execute the law. Usu- 
ally they will not, and in that case it is 
the law that becomes odiously ineffective. 
We can hardly imagine prohibition made 
a State law again in Massachusetts ; but 
we can conceive it possible in an agricul- 
tural State like South Carolina, where 
there is an overwhelming public senti- 
ment, for State officers to enforce the law 
in a single recalcitrant city. Then let us 
have State prohibition, so that the city 
may not contaminate the country. 

On one point we heartily agree with 
Mr. O’Reilly. It is moral forces, vastly 
stronger than the political Prohibition 
party, which is suppressing the saloon. 
The Prohibition party thinks it does it 
all, but its effectiveness is as slight as 
was that of the Garrisonian following in 
the overthrow of slavery. 


& 


Discussion in the British Asso- 
ciation 


Wuy: is it that we cannot have in the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science as good discussions as 


they have in the British Association? We 
complain because the people in this coun- 
try will not join the Association or even 
show their interest by turning out to the 
lectures when it meets in their own city. 
Is it not because when they do come they 
are not apt to hear anything except the 
hurried and perfunctory reading of 
papers so full of technical detail that they 
can only be followed understandingly 
when they are seen in print? If there 
happens to be time, as there usually is 
not, the chairman’s inquiry “Does anyone 
wish to discuss this paper?” is likely to 
be followed by a prayer-meeting silence. 
If the views presented are new the mem- 
bers hesitate to express themselves im- 
promptu without having had a chance to 
study the evidence. If it is old they have 
no interest in them. 

Once in a while there spring up lively 
debates in which flint and steel strike out 
illuminating sparks, but they are acci- 
dental and apt to concern only minor 
points. We have heard papers full of 
nonsensical ideas read in section meet- 
ings and received by the assembled 
savants in dignified and apparently re- 


spectful silence after the customary hand- 
clapping. The laymen present went away 
thinking that they had listened to the 
authoritative exposition of scientific truth. 
The speaker congratulated himself on 
making a hit, whereas he really had 
ruined his professional reputation for life. 
The “inner circle,” meeting after ad- 
journment, said to each other: “Let’s get 
out of this and form a new society for 
ourselves next year.” 

Now, there are still debatable questions 
in science, where the frank and free ex- 
change of views, bringing to light per- 
sonal differences in opinion and modes of 
thinking, would do much to clear the air 
and stimulate thought. These debatable 
lands lie for the most part on the border- 
land of two fields of science, the inhab- 
itants of which are strangers to each 
other and speak different languages. The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is especially adapted for 
the discussion of such problems because 
in it all the sciences meet on common 
ground. Why should not a feature be 
made of joint or sectional meetings for 
the discussion of suitable papers previ- 
ously printed and circulated in advance 
among those best qualified to criticise 
them? 

At the New York meeting of the 
Association last year something of this 
kind was attempted, especially in a ses- 
sion devoted to the origin of sex, which 
the leading workers in heredity had been 
invited to discuss according to a carefully 
prepared program. The lecture room 
was packed to hear it like a subway car 
in rush hours. The audience was disap- 
pointed, not merely because the papers 
were less sensational and more abstruse 
than they had anticipated, as is inevitably 
the case, but more because there was 
really no discussion at all, properly speak- 
ing. There was apparently nothing 
whatever gained by bringing these men 
together upon the same platform and 
assembling the audience. The papers, tho 
individually excellent, might just as well 
have been written in each man’s private 
study, as indeed they were, and published 
in a pamphlet for each person to read at 
his ease in his own home. 

The only reason for getting together 
physically is to get together mentally, 
and this can only be done by conversa- 
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tion or by public discussions, which are 
merely conversations permissibly over- 
heard. There should be a real exchange 
of views. As it is now, a speaker makes 
no reference to what his predecessor has 
said. He talks as he would in the iso- 
lation of his own lecture-room or sem- 
inar, where he has no competitors. One 
would think that these men of scence 
were already in Kipling’s heaven for all 
good workmen, where each in his own 
particular star is painting the thing as he 
sees it for the God of Things As They 
Are. 

We are not proposing that scientists 
give gladiatorial combats for the amuse- 
ment of the masses, but the viva voce 
presentation of a subject has still its ad- 
vantages if used in the proper way. Not- 
withstanding that science progresses now 
with such a firm and even step there are 
yet points on which there are important 
differences of opinion among those qual- 
ified to have opinions. Even tho they 


all may be willing to accept at par the 
experimental results reported, the value 
and significance of these results may 
often be profitably debated. 

In almost every section of the British 


Association last month there was such a 
discussion, certainly interesting to listen- 
ers and readers, and, we venture to say, 
beneficial to those who participated. In 
the section of Economic Science the 
question of the success or failure of co- 
operation and its relations to trusts and 


to socialism was considered from many. 


different standpoints. In the Physiology 
section there was a discussion on whether 
alcohol was beneficial to the normal man, 
participated in by eight doctors and 
physiologists, varying widely in opinion, 
but al! worth listening to. In Section A, 
Rutherford, Kelvin, Strutt, Ramsay, 
Soddy and Larmor had a long argument 
about the disintegration of the atom. 

If we had at the next meeting of the 
American Asociation a_ discussion of 
such a subject by six men of like stand- 
ing and ability would not the members 
feel better repaid for their long journevs, 
would not the townspeople take more in- 
terest in the session, and would not the 
newspapers give it more respectful con- 
sideration? Why should we not? Is 
it because we haven’t such inen? Is it 
because we are afraid of hurting each 
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other’s feelings by face to face criticism? 
Or is it because it is regarded as im- 
politic to allow a somewhat hostile and 
contemptuous public to perceive that 
there is diversity of views on any point 
among scientific men? 


ot 
The Salaries of Our Diplomats 


THE salaries of our diplomatic officers 
are not only inadequate, but grossly in- 
sufficient to cover their legitimate ex- 
penses. Our Ambassadors receive bare- 
ly enough to pay the rent of their embs- 
sies, while our Ministers and Secreta- 
ries, if they were dependent on their 
salaries alone, would be obliged to 
ignore the greater part of their social 
obligations, and to live, if not miserly, 
at least meanly. 

While there may have been some ex- 
cuse during the first few decades of our 
existence as a nation for establishing and 
maintaining stern standards of simplicity 
in our diplomatic service, we discovered, 
almost as soon as we attained to a posi- 
tion of prominence in world affairs, that 
we could no longer furnish excuses or 
even offer apologies for our ostentatious 
parsimony, but had to select representa- 
tives for our foreign missions possessing 
the social graciousness of their equals 
and as ready to extend as to receive 
hospitality. 

The change came as a rude shock to 
many conservative Congressmen. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in homespun, honored 
and féted by king and court, had al- 
ways been their ideal American diplo- 
mat, and they had never stopped to think 
that at times he must have felt mortified 
that his purse was not sufficiently fu!l 
to permit him to return the courtesies 
that he received and enjoyed, and that 
helped to bring the nation which he rep- 
resented and the nation to which he was 
accredited into closer relations’ of 
friendship and good will. Precedert 
moreover, demanded that no sudden in 
crease should be made in the annual ap 
propriation for our foreign service. No 
Congressional action, consequently, was 
taken to meet the requirements of the 
new conditions. The President, there- 
fore, was forced to select as our repre- 
sentatives abroad men who were able to 
regard their salaries as negligible quanti- 
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ties and to defray the expenses of their 
respective missions with almost ryal 
unconcern. While the selections have, 
as a rule; been fairly creditable to the 
country, the criticism is now frequently 
heard that since we became a nation we 
have never had so few diplomats of 
great and: distinguished ability as we 
have now, and the regret is often ex- 
pressed that Congress has not increased 
the salary appropriation sufficiently to 
permit the appointment to diplomatic 
posts of men of extraordinary capac ty 
and competency, who are, as were Web- 
ster, Lincoln and McKinley, without 
large personal incomes. 

As we have only about forty embas- 
sies and legations, and as the highest sal- 
ary paid to any of our diplomats is only 
about a third of what the British Am- 
bassador at Washington receives, we 
must-acknowledge that the reform sug- 
gested would not add any perceptible 
burden on the people, and would rectify 
an injustice which now keeps out of the 
service men that represent all that is best 
in us as a people intellectually, morally 
and socially. 

Sooner or later every nation learns 
that the best diplomats are cheap at any 
cost, and that poor diplomats are hizh 
priced at any cost. Great Britain h-s 
been especially quick to grasp that fact, 
and no one who has studied carefully 
her history of the last twenty-five years 
can fail to comprehend that her diplo- 
mats, wisely selected and salaried, have 
achieved successes for her that they 
never could have attained had the other 
nations exercised equal foresight and 
sagacity in forming and equipping their 
respective foreign services. 

Andrew D. White, in his delightful 
“Autobiography,” describing a reception 
at the home of the British Ambassador 
at The Hague during the first Peace 
Conference, brings this out very clearly. 
He says: 

“In the evening I went to a great recep- 
tion at the house of Sir Henry Howard. 
It was very brilliant, and the whole affair af- 
forded an example of John Bull’s good sense 
in providing for his representatives abroad, and 
enabling them to exercise a social influence on 
the communities where they are stationed, 
which rapidly becomes a political influence with 
the governments to which they are accredited. 
Sir Henry is provided with a large, attractive 
house, means to entertain amply, and, has been 
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kept in the service long enough to know every- 
body and to become experienced in the right 
way of getting at the man he wishes to influ- 
ence and of doing the things his Government 
needs to have done. Thruout the whole world 
this is John Bull’s way of doing things, At 
every capital I have visited, including Wash- 
ington, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Rome, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna, the British repre- 
sentative is a man who has been selected with 
reference to his fitness, kept in the service long 
enouch to give him useful experience, and pro- 
vided with a good, commodious house and the 
means to exercise social—and, therefore, polit- 
ical—influence. The result is that, altho in 
every country in the world orators and editors 
are always howling at John Bull, he every- 
where has his way; to use our vernacular, he 
“gets there,” and can laugh in his sleeve at the 
speeches against him in public bodies and 
at the diatribes agairst him in newspapers. 
The men who are loudest in their attacks are 
generally the most delighted to put their legs 
under the British Amtassador’s mahogany, or 
to take their daughters to his receptions and 
balls, and then quietly to follow the general 
line of conduct which he favors.” 

Good diplomacy works for peace, and 
is quite as valuable to any nation as 
warships are. We, therefore, need have 
no fear of adding a few thousands to the 
cost of maintaining our diplomats. The 
salary of our President has been in- 
creased to what was considered fifty 
years ago a fortune, and no dire results 
ensued. We simply added to his com- 
fort and dignity and to his power to 
work for the welfare of our country. We 
have even seen that his home and official 
quarters have been improved, so that he 
may perform his duties with greater 
ease. 

In the same way we should look to the 
comfort, dignity and ease of our diplo- 
mats. We should have permanent em- 
bassies and legations for them, and pro- 
vide them with ample funds to fulfil all 
their official and social duties creditably 
to themselves and to our country. Then 
we would have a right to find fault if 
any representative of the United States 
made a pretentious display of personal 
wealth, so as to make the way more dif- 
ficult for a successor who had only the 
official income. They should then, and 
they would, remember, if they are men 
like ‘Webster, Lincoln and McKinley, 
that pomp and ostentation are not con- 
sonant with republican institutions and 
character, and that while they are re- 
lieved .of the kind of mortification Ben- 
jamin Franklin may have suffered, they 
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are expected to bear in mind that he 
would never have become an ideal diplo- 
mat if he had put social success before 
official efficiency and position above 


patriotism. 
& 


The Occasion for the Syllabus 


Forty odd years ago Pius IX aston- 
ished the world with the first Syllabus 
of eighty propositions, all aimed at the 
enemies of the Church. “Now Pius X’s 
second Syllabus of sixty-five propositions 
strikes down the devoted sons of the 
Church. The first made a-great stir in 
the world; but this second will affect 
only Catholics themselves. It has long 
been discussed; in fact, the first begin- 
nings of it were ‘the outcome of the 
Abbé Loisy’s “Autour d’un petit livre.” 
Now, even, its appearance seems to have 
been forced, for the usual encyclical 
which is looked upon as indispensable 
has not appeared. The row in Germany 
over the Pope’s letter to a professor of 
theology at Vienna, condemning the sub- 
scription to erect a monument to the late 
Professor Schell of Wiirzburg, and 


naming the subscribers as ignorant and 


heretics, probably led to the promulga- 
tion of the new Syllabus. Among the 
subscribers to the proposed monument 
were the Archbishop of Bamberg, the 
3ishop of Passau, and the leading intel- 
lectual lights of Germany. The charge 
is bruited about that a league of German 
Catholics was formed, with headquarters 
at Miinster, which petitioned the Holy 
See to abolish the Index. The news of 
the existence of this league came first 
from the Vatican, and Pontifical jour- 
nals alleged — falsely too— that it had 
branches in France, England and Amer- 
ica. How much truth is in the charge 
cannot be clearly made out. Therefore 
the Syllabus appeared without any en- 
cyclical. Upon top of all the Augsbiirger 
Abend-seitung has just published a se- 
ries of letters from Schell, who denied 
in them that he ever signed the retrac- 
tion of January, 1904. He declared that 
it was his bishop, Schloer of Wirzburg, 
who signed it. _The newspaper denies 
also that Schell signed the retraction of 
December +6th, 1905. This contradicts 
the Index, which declared that the author 
submitted, 
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While, however, the Syllabus ap- 
peared, headless, as it were, Pius X 
seems in it to reaffirm in a practical way 
the first Syllabus. For he signed it on 
July 4th, the centenary of Garibaldi and 
the anniversary of American  inde- 
pendence. At Rome, dates like this are 
not haphazard. We have mentioned the 
report that it was only after a vision of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel that the 
Pontiff took up his halting pen and 
found wisdom and peace in his signature 
of the document. It was on July 2d, we 
are told, that the vision strengthened the 
hesitating heart, which, however, found 
the pen and ink only on July 4th. But 
why Our Lady of the Visitation, whose 
feast falls on July 2d, did not steady the 
faltering hand of Pius X, in place of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, who gets the 
credit, but whose feast comes on July 
16th, is only explicable because the latter 
feast is an Italian holiday, as Americans 
living near any “Little Italy” know very 
well. 

No doubt the date sounds and is 
meant to sound a warning to the liberal 
Catholics of America, of whom hardly 
any have written anything from which 
could have been drawn damnable propo- 
sitions. Leo. XIII wound up their 
heretical tendencies in his encyclical on 
Americanism. 

To the English-speaking Catholics— 
aye, to the world at large—proposition 
xxv is the most serious. It condemns 
Cardinal Newman’s theory that the 
assent to Revelation is the outcome of 
a congeries of probabilities—a theory 
which Newman took from Bishop But- 
ler. At Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
lies the great Englishman, heedless of 
the blow. Rome has only one monument 
to put over his grave; it is “The Gram- 
mar of Assent” resting upon the Roman 
Index. 

But to sum up in a word. Advanced 
Catholic scholars witness all their theo- 
ries condemned and that without any 
note of any kind whatsoever. Pius X, 
after listening to the accurate report of 
the jlabors of the Inquisition and the 
Holy Office, expressed in the sixty-five 
propositions, reprobates and condemns 
them. Here is the marked difference be- 
tween the first and the second: Syllabus, 
Nearly all the propositions condemned in 
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the former had one or more notes or 
terms condemnatory attached thereto, 
such as “heretical,” “savoring of heresy,” 
“approaching to heresy,” “erroneous,” 
“offensive to pious ears” and two or 
three others less strong. By this vague 
condemnation Rome escapes many diffi- 
culties which the first Syllabus raised, 
and, moreover, leaves a convenient loop- 
hole of escape. Here, then, to the world 
is given an irresponsible dragnet of ex- 
tracts taken from Catholic writers; irre- 
sponsible, that is, as to authorship. No 
one knows, at least officially, who drew 
up these sixty-five formulas. Not one 
of the cardinals, members of the Holy 
Office, knows enough about modern 
scholarship to dig out of it those many 
leading points. They are a_ study. 
Rampolla and Serafino Vanutelli are two 
aspirants for the Papacy. Respighi is 
the Pope’s Vicar, the one who con- 
demned one of Houtin’s works before it 
was even published; Ferrata, who re- 
fuses to the ex-Jesuit Tyrrell authority 
to say mass unless he first promises to 
submit beforehand all writings to some 
official ; Gotti, a Carmelite and Prefect of 
Propaganda, hence the immediate supe- 
rior of the American Church as well as 
of all other missionary Churches; Stein- 
huber, a reactionary Jesuit; the two 
Spaniards, Del Val and Vives y Tuto. 

The Syllabus of 1864 stopped not the 
progress of democracy, the expansion of 
philosophy, the decay of dogmatism. 
The Syllabus of 1907 will not hinder the 
advance of Catholic students. It is one 
of Rome’s worst illusions that by killing 
off men it can stamp out ideas. This is 
the root idea of the Index: Silence the 
author by death or cloister and his ideas 
will die out. Huss and Wiklif, Luther 
and Giordano Bruno should teach Rome 
how foolish is that notion. Ideas belong 
to the university of knowledge, and are 
independent of the brains which give 
them forth. 

id 


The Post Office vs. the People 


Now is the time for the press of the 
country to speak out and assure Post- 
master-General Meyer of the popularity 
of the reforms he hopes to introduce. 
THE INDEPENDENT has for many years 
advocated the establishment of a Parcels 
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Post service and Postal Savings Banks 
All but one of our Postmaster-Generals 
since Mr. Wanamaker have strenuously 
argued in their favor, yet we remain be- 
hind Austria, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land and our neighbor across the St. 
Lawrence. It remains, of course, to find 
out whether Mr. Meyer can overcome 
the indifference and dilatoriness of Con- 
gress and the opposition of the lobby. 
He will have Mr. Roosevelt with him, 
and that the people are heartily in favor 
of such reforms goes with the saying. 
The National Grange, the Farmers’ Con- 
gress, and nearly every subordinate 
grange and farmers’ club in the United 
States, has more than once advocated 
postal savings banks as the next great 
reform required for the public welfare. 
The country districts care more for the 
bank ; the larger towns more for the par- 
cels post. The opposition to the latter 
comes mainly from the express com- 
panies, to the former there really is no 
serious organized antagonism. Savings 
banks are supposed not to favor these 
Government banks, but it is difficult to 
tell exactly what they are doing or say- 
ing in opposition. The president of one 
of our larger savings banks says, “I do 
not think it would hurt us at all. It 
would tend to encourage the habit of sav- 
ing, and that would make investments 
more safe—which, of course, would ac- 
crue largely to cur benefit, as it would to 
everybody else.” Banks are prosperous 
with a cautious, economical people. 
Spendthrift habits, if indulged by a large 
share of the people, unsettle finance. 
The same banker adds “I see great pos- 
sible good to the people, and a great deal 
of added security to the banks from the 
projected move.” In fact the opposition 
to postal savings banks, so far as it ex- 
ists, does not materialize in any pro- 
nounced manner. 

Mr. Meyer says that he has not worked 
out the details of a parcels post system, 
but he is in favor of increasing the 
weight limit to at least five pounds, and 
possibly to eight or ten. He does not 
see why such a system need be construed 
as Opposition: to express companies, as 
the increased demand for service will be 
more likely to benefit those companies 
than injure them. He believed the German 
limit is eleven pounds, on which there is 
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a charge of twelve cents, over against 
which -we have, in this country, only the 
four-pound package allowed in the mails, 
for which we pay sixty-four cents. Di- 
vide your eleven pounds into three pack- 
ages, and it can go thru our mails for 
one dollar and seventy-six cents—or 
more than fourteen times what would be 
required in Germany. Now we can as- 
sure Mr. Meyer that if he will carry thru 
the establishment of an improved parcels 
post, giving-us a service approximating 
that in the German Empire, he will be- 
come a very popular man. The service 
at present offered us is practically pro- 
hibitive. The very. same four-pound 
package can be sent across the Atlantic, 
to an English post office, for fifteen cents 
less than it can be carried ten miles, or 
from one town to a neighboring town, in 
this country. What we want is a popu- 
lar system, adapted to the rapidly increas- 
ing business of the common people. 

The revenue of our post office has 
grown since 1880 from thirty-three mil- 
lions to one hundred and sixty-seven mil- 
lions, or nearly five-fold. The gain from 
1900 to 1906 was over sixty-five millions. 
It does not stand to reason that such a 


service should be practically restricted to 
a system and method used before the 


present generation was born. Nor can 
the American people much longer be con- 
tent to remain behind every other civil- 
ized people in :ts public utilities. The es- 
tablishment of a Government savings 
bank is not an experiment, for it has been 
carried on in England for forty years. 
‘The postal depositors in Great Britain 
and Ireland number nearly ten millions. 
It is the unanimous report that the sav- 
ings of the poorer classes have. been great- 
ly increased, and the good done to miners 
is especially notable. Money once de- 
posited by those under age cannot be 
drawn with such ease and speed as to be 
spent on a debauch. Our Canadian 
neighbors are especially emphatic in their 
endorsement of such Government ser- 
vice. Mr. Meyer proposes a system very 
similar to that in operation in Canada and 
England. He tells us that he has been 
convinced that such banks are needed by 
the fact that many of our working people 
are now buying postal orders, payable to 
themselves, when they shall need to have 
them cashed. This is simply a sacrifice 
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of interest to security. Mr. Meyer wil! 
recommend a resumption of postal orders 
payable to bearer only, but limited to two 
dollars and fifty or five dollars. 

Mr. Meyer, we are confident, has no 
reason for apologizing for the cost of 
rural free delivery. The deficit in this 
corner of the Department is in no way 
worrying the people. If any innovation 
of the last quarter of a century has 
proved to be satisfactory to the people, it 
is this service to the farmers. It came 
about almost coincident with the reaction 
from herding in our cities. The tide out- 
ward has been certainly encouraged by 
the fact that the isolation of remote 
homes has been canceled by daily mails 
and by rural telephones. The effect in- 
tellectually would compensate for the 
cost, were there no financial reasons for 
continuing the service. Mr. Meyer es- 
timates the cost for the current year, 
1907, at thirty-five millions. There was 
no deficit at all for the first quarter of 
the year, and the deficit for the whole 
year certainly cannot be increased be- 
yond 1906. The Department is to be 
operated on..a more businesslike basis 
than heretofore, and we shall know more 
accurately where the deficit lies, and shall 
know how it can be remedied. 

Mr. Meyer adds that he intends to 
recommend a deduction in foreign post- 
age, making the present five cents a two- 
cent charge, to all countries where we 
have direct steam communication, includ- 
ing England, Germany, France, Holland 
and Italy. This change would not re- 
quire any action on the part of Congress, 
but could be accomplished by an agree- 
ment with the countries now included in 
the Postal Union. It will be acceptable 
to the people. It is expected that such a 
change would increase the revenues 
rather than-decrease them. The Depart- 
ment alsq proposes to establish stamp- 
vending machines, like those used in 
Germany ; first in Washington, and then 
in other large cities. Mr. Meyer believes 
that to facilitate the purchase of stamps 
would also increase the postal revenues. 
In our new Postmaster-General we be- 
lieve we have a2 man who comprehends 
the people as well as a thoro business ~ 
man. The histcry of a people has always 
been coincident with the cheap, rapid 
spread of intelligence, and with easy in- 
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tercommunication. The cheapening of 
our postal service, and the improvement 
of it at every stage, has proved a national 
blessing. Nothing has contributed more 
to our political strenzth and our financial 
prosperity, as well as the higher social 
life of the people. 


J 


Richard By the death of Richard 
Mansfield Mansfield there is removed 
from the stage an origina! 
g g 
force that did much to dignify and enrich 
the drama. There are some players who 
create a school, who stamp their work 
with a certain style that courts imitation 
even tho it may lie beyond such super- 
ficial reproduction. Edwin Booth, cre- 
ated a tradition; and the same may be 
said of his contemporaries. It is differ- 
ent with Mr. Mansfield, but the differ- 
ence is a spiritual, intellectual one. Whai 
marked him far ard above all others on 
our stage today was the intensity of his 
art, which brooked no dallying and ccurt- 
ed no appeal to superficial favor. It was 
his high seriousness and his careful atten- 
tion to detail that won for him his true 
position. He had mannerisms as clearly 
defined as those of Henry Irving ; he also 
possessed the English actor’s student 
setise, so evident in his choice of plays 
and in his selection of scenery. His 
roles were varied, and either exquisitely 
fine or colored with a martial dash—such 
extremes as one finds in “Beau Brummel”’ 
and “Cyrano de Bergerac.” In_ his 
romanticism there was none of the femi- 
nine softness that tempts an, actor away 
from’ strong sentiment into sentimental - 
ism. He could not have played “Romeo,” 
but his “Prince Karl,” his “Don Carlos” 
were types full of feeling and of poetry. 
The scope of Mr. Mansfield’s acting was 
remarkably wide. He could run the gamut 
of youth and old age in an evening, and 
the oldageof “Baron Chevrial” was whollv 
different from that of “Ivan the Terrible.” 
He was pre-eminently a character actor 
and he leaves on record a gallery of por- 
traits that do him credit as an artist and 
as a man of intellectual aspirations. Mr. 
Mansfield was an actor who dared. He 
played in pieces which he knew would be 
far from financial successes, but which he 
realized would, because of their historical 
significance and their literary value, add 
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to the knowledge of the American stu- 
dent and redound to the credit of the 
American stage. “The Misanthrope” 
was in every sense a caviare production; 
its interest was merely intellectual. We 
have no actor left who will dare this 
much for art; who will persist in uphold- 
ing a high standard and in carrying an 
average audience with him. Mr. Mans- 
field was a writer, a painter, a musician 
and a lecturer. In all these capacities his 
reach was high. It is peculiarly fitting 
that his final role should have been “Peer 
Gynt”—a blend of music and poetry, 
of picture and literature, and, above all. 
of an aggregate of the great variety of 
characterizations which he had previously 
embodied. The American stage—and no 
stage, for all that—can afford to relin- 
quish any of the soundness and dignity 
which such an actor as he has created for 
it. In the final estimate, that player is 
great whose love of true drama is great. 
And with the passing of Richard Mans- 
field the theater has much to remember 
that will add. to its tradition and to his 
honor. 


& 
It is a great pity that it 


To the Pacific should seem necessary to 

the Government to send 
the main part of the fleet to the Pacific. 
There is only one possible reason for it, 
namely, the Japanese flurry, It has come 
to the eyes of the Navy Department that 
California is making trouble with Japan, 
and that reckless talk of war may lead to 
war, and that there is quite as much dan- 
ger of war with our old friend Japan as 
with any other Power in the world. Ergo, 
let the fleet go where it may possibly be 
wanted. That is the sole explanation, 
whatever authorities may say. It is not 
for a practice cruise; not to make a 
patriotic display to our citizens in the 
Pacific States. It is only for the pur- 
poses for which navies are created, to be 
ready for war. There is a great deal of 
nonsense talked about it, and the last 
absurd story is that President Roosevelt 
has some occult personal and political 
purpose in view, and has made an agteé- 
ment with Emperor William to protect 
our coast with his German fleet while 
ours is watching the Japanese! But we 
do not approve this transfer of the fleet. 
We believe it provocative of distrust. We 
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would have the navy as little in the pub- 
lic eye as possible, just as the army keeps 
quiet, because war and its agencies are 
discreditable when not odious. Nor is 
there the least danger, to human vision, 
of war with Japan. We don’t want it; 
Japan doesn’t want it. We can’t afford 
it; Japan certainly cannot. We would 
have the fleet wait until the Panama 
Canal is dug, and then let vessels go to 
the Pacific inconspicuously and, one by 
one, on real practice cruises. Meanwhile 
let the officers adorn the summer resorts 
on the Atlantic Coast or visit the agree- 
able Mediterranean ports. 
& 


A Time Limit When, after the next 
f ane rw Presidential election, 
- Congress takes up seri- 

ously the matter of revising the tariff, 

it would be well to consider some other 
points besides the importance of protect- 
ing American manufactures. We sus- 
pect that few members of Congress will 
care anything for anything else. For ex- 
ample, there is no money interest that 
will seek the abolition of the duty on 
works of art, and no consideration may 
be given to it if some public demonstra- 
tion is not made. Sir Purdon Clarke, 

Director of our Metropolitan Museum, 

suggests that any object .made before 

1800 might be brought in free. That 

would help art collectors not a little, and 

be ultimately a boon to our museums. 

Think of it, a man cannot import old 

Greek gems, or prismatic glass from a 

Syrian tomb, without paying duty to pro- 

tect our manufacturers. Here is Mr. 

Morgan, President of the Museum, who 

has to leave his collections in England, 

altho they will probably go ultimately to 
the Metropolitan Museum, because the 

Government wants duty at something 

like half their cost. What goes directly 

to a public museum pays no duty, like 
the famous Hoentshel collection of carv- 
ings, for which he gave a million dol- 
lars, and which will be displayed in the 
new wing when built. Then the Museum 
will have a sufficiently full representation 
of this branch of industrial art, and can 
proceed in the same way to make col- 

lections of other industrial arts, such :s 

pottery, illustrating its development in 

Italy, Germany and France; and a his- 

tory of textile manufactures, carpets, 
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tapestries, brocades and weavings of all 
sorts. Sir Purdon’s idea is that the 
Museum should be chiefly devoted to in- 
dustrial arts, yet not, we presume, to the 
neglect of the archeology which has 
given such fame to the British Museum. 
a 
We published in our is- 
sue of July 25th an arti- 
cle by L. J. Abbott on 
the race question in Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory, in which the statement 
was made that there are very few fam- 
ilies in the Creek and Seminole tribes 
which have not a tinge of negro blood. 
We have a letter from the Rev. William 
Meyer, Superintendent of Indian Work 
for the Presbyterian Synod of Okla- 
homa, who strongly controverts. this 
statement, and he quotes different gen- 
tlemen, both from the North and South, 
who are well acquainted with those 
tribes from long residence and declare 
that there are many families, indeed hun- 
dreds of them, in the tribes which are 
of pure Indian blood. He says that in 
the hotels and public places no discrimi- 
nation is made against them on account 
of race. Mr. Meyer also denies that the 
Republican candidates for the constitu- 
tional convention generally made sepa- 
rate coaches and waiting-room an issue, 
altho certain Republicans from the 
Chickasaw Nation did favor separate 
coaches. It was not, he says, the race 
question, but the liquor and other ques- 
tions, which caused the defeat of Repub- 
lican candidates. Many of the Republi- 
cans were disgusted with the leaders of 
the party, and this had not a little to do 
with the’ tremendous defeat of that 


party. 


The Creeks 
and Seminoles 


Js 

iain: While certain Congre- 
Church Union %2tionalists, _ belonging 

to a denomination which 
has been loudest in decrying sectarian- 
ism, are shivering on the brink of union 
and long to launch some other way, the 
two largest independent Lutheran 
Synods of the West, the Ohio and the 
Iowa, representing a constituency of 
more than three hundred thousand mem- 
bers, have inaugurated a movement that 
will establish at least a federation, if not 
eventually a union, of these two bodies. 
Conferences have been held between the 
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Lutherans of the West for the purpose 
of reaching a modus vivendi, which had 
been badly broken by the Predestination 
controversy of a quarter of a century 
ago. That larger project failed; but this 
movement promises success. Joint com- 
mittees of the two bodies met some 
months ago in Toledo, O., to formulate 
theses on subjects which had been un- 
der discussion in past years. When this 
was satisfactorily settled, these theses 
went before the Iowa Synod, and were 
unanimously and even enthusiastically 
adopted. The Ohio Synod will not meet 
_ until next year, but the Toledo theses 
are being discussed at all of the district 
meetings held this year, and so far with 
good results, altho as yet they have been 
adopted in full only by one or two dis- 
tricts. The Congregationalists hold their 
National Council in Cleveland in Octo- 
ber, and their proposed plan of union 
will come up for decision. 
oh 

It is startling to learn that 
there have been nine cases 
of bubonic plague in San 
Francisco and six deaths. The health 
officers seem to be wide-awake, and are 
active in fumigating vessels and destroy- 
ing their rats. It seems to be settled that 
the plague is communicated chiefly by 
rats, which themselves have the disease. 
There has been much question how 
the disease is communicated from the 
rat to the man, some holding that it is 
by the bare feet treading on the excreta, 
others that, as in the case of typhoid 
fever, it is thru the ‘alimentary canals, 
but the Indian Plague Commission finds 
that the bacillus is transferred from the 
rat to the human subject by fleas. Thus 
again insects are shown to be the carriers 
of disease, literally pestiferous. So we 
have one species of mosquito responsible 
for malaria and another for yellow 
fever; one sort of fly for the sleeping 
sickness and another for killing off do- 
mestic cattle. The lesson is, cleanliness 
and the destruction of vermin. Just 
what species of flea, or pulex, it is that 
carries the bubonic plague we are not yet 
informed, but there are seventy-five dif- 
ferent kinds known. The common Old 
World flea is not much in evidence in 
America, where we are familiar with the 
cat and dog flea. There is a special rat 


Plague and 
Vermin 
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flea, but that evidently attacks man as 
well. There ought to be special con- 
certed governmental effort to destroy 
pestiferous vermin. We are just learn- 
ing that mosquitoes can be exterminated. 
The common house fly will cease to be a 
plague when the stables in which it 
breeds are replaced by garages. The de- 
struction of fleas is achieved chiefly by 
cleanliness, as they breed in dust and 
dirt, in cracks in the floor. In India the 
plague has taken off nearly a million 
people a year for the last five years. Now 
that Mayor Schmitz is in prison we may 
expect active measures to be taken to 
segregate all cases, but how about the 
rats and fleas? Our grandchildren will 
wonder that we endured all these 
vermin. 
ed 

The suicide of an aged clergyman, 
formerly professor in the General The- 
ological Seminary in this city, does not 
look quite like insanity. He had been des- 
pondent, it is true, and had talked much 
on the thought that the superannuated 
and useless should be removed, just as 
the Siberian Esquimaux expose their old 
people. But if Christianity does not ° 
teach a better lesson of patience until the 
end of natural life, the pagan piety of a 
Socrates, who would not disobey the will 
of the gods, might have taught a better 
lesson. Of all men one who is a teacher 
of religion should endure the disabilities 
of age and not hasten unbidden into the 
presence of God so long as he believes 
in the religion he has taught. 

S 

Spelling reform in Rhodesia and Mo- 
zambique may seem far off from us, but 
it illustrates the importance of beginning 
right in the spelling of a language. The 
Bible and missionary literature have been 
printed for the natives by representatives 
of various nationalities, each following 
his own sweet will or system in the mat- 
ter of spelling. It got to be very con- 
fusing; so members of every mission 
came together determined to put scholar- 
ship first and national preferences second, 
and they were better able to agree as to 
the spelling of a whole language than we 
are as to twelve words. That they felt 
the importance of the task appears from 
the fact that one of the delegates walked 
over two hundred miles to attend, 
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“Keep a thing for twenty years and 
you will find a use for it” is the old rule. 
The French have had half a mind to tear 
down the 300-meter tower built by M. 
Eiffel for the Exposition, because it was 
good for nothing and they were not at all 
sure that it was an ornament to their 
city, but now before the twenty - year 
limit is up they have found it very handy. 
The troops who are fighting the Arabs 
in Morocco are in direct and immediate 
communication with the headquarters of 
the army at the capital. The antenne 
on the Eiffel tower exchange wireless 
messages over or thru land and sea with 
the masts of the cruiser “Galilée” in the 
harbor of Casablanca. 

& 

We had one little rebellion when the 
country was new, and we need not be 
surprised that the new Commonwealth of 
Australia, weak as yet as a whole, and 
without an army, may suffer from nullifi- 
cation or even rebellion somewhere. We 
do not believe that New South Wales 
will secede, nor that theré will be civil 
war over a question of tariff. The ques- 
tion is as to the remission of duty in wire 
netting which New South Wales is im- 
porting to sell to farmers and thus save 
them the duty. It is much like South 
Carolina’s importing laborers for con- 
tractors who are not allowed to import 
them. 

a 


It appears that we Americans were 
hasty and conceited in assuming that the 
flurry on the Stock Exchange was due 
to the threat of the big stick. Now that 
the British newspapers have been re- 
ceived we learn from the Conservative 
organs that this decline in high-class ce- 
curities, extending from Germany to 
Japan, was caused by the introduction 
into Parliament by the Liberal Govern- 
ment of the Scottish Landholding and 
the Transvaal Loan bills. Why cannot 
the financiers of different countries get 
together and have a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment on what story to tell? 


& 


The utter passing away of the Thirty- 
nine Articles as a creed or statement of 
faith in the Episcopal Church is. illus- 
trated in The Churchman, which thus 
concludes an editorial on the subject: 
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“A set of theological propositions aimed 

specifically at sixteenth century Roman Cath- 
olics and Anabaptists and framed to represent 
Tudor England as a model Christian State is 
an anachronism at the present day.” 
And this shelving of them raises no re- 
monstrance. Then why should such an 
anachronism be retained in the Prayer 
Book? 


st 


Last week Thursday in this city a mob 
attacked Bellevue Hospital to get at a 
chauffeur who had run over a girl, whom 
he had carried in his automobile to the 
hospital: Altho ten policemen dispersed 
the mob no one was arrested, yet this sort 
of thing goes on every day all over the 
land. The most dangerous symptom in 
American social pathology is the failure 
of the law to put down the mob spirit, 
and the police, sheriffs and judges are 
entirely to blame. 

st 


The new Singer Building in this city 
will, with the exception of the Eiffel 
Tower, be the highest human structure 
in the world, 612 feet from the sidewalk, 
689 feet above the basement floor. The 
Great Pyramid was originally only 482 
feet high. The Eiffel Tower, which is 
only a framework of iron, rises 984 feet 
above the ground. 


as 


It can hardly be that President Roose- 
velt’s policy has caused all the slump in 
market prices of stocks, considering that 
in the British stock exchange there has 
been, this year, a shrinkage of $1,170,- 
000,000 of values, excluding American 
railroad securities, and-the heaviest loss 
has been in South African values. 


as 


We sympathize with Bishop Potter. 
He will not reply to newspaper reports 
about himself, but he found his rule quite 
too much for his patience when a news- 
paper quoted him as using the words, 
“that strata of life.” Anything else, but 
not bad grammar. 

ed 


In China and Korea when a new 
dynasty comes into power they change 
the style of wearing the hair; in France - 
they change the names of the streets ; in 
America they change postmasters. 
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The American Bar Association 
and Insurance 


THE committee on insurance of the . 


American Bar Association, which met at 
Portland, Me., on August 26th, has made 
certain suggestions or recommendations. 
Those which have already attracted 
marked attention are as follows: 


That this association disapproves and con- 
demns the prevalent custom which makes State 
insurance commissionerships political prizes, to 
be distributed as such without regard to fitness 
or knowledge of the insurance business. 

That all companies created under the laws 
of foreign countries be required to make a de- 
posit in at least one of the States before trans- 
acting business anywhere in the United States. 

The repeal of the valued policy laws. 

The creation in each State of the office of 
Fire Marshal. 

The enactment of a Federal statute forbid- 
ding the use of the mails to persons, associa- 
tions, copartnerships or corporations conduct- 
ing any kind of insurance business in the 
United States which are not licensed to trans- 
act such business by the State wherein such 
persons, associations, copartnerships or corpo- 
rations are domiciled or under whose laws any 
such corporations are credited. 

The apportionment and contingent distribu- 
tion of the deferred dividend surplus on exist- 
ing life policies of all companies as a condition 
precedent to the transaction of business outside 
of the home States of the several companies. 


The association is, however, by no 
means a unit in regard to all of the sug- 
gested insurance reforms, and withholds 
its approval from plans to restrict mail- 
ing privileges and surplus apportionment. 


st 


Reinforced Concrete Buildings 
in San Francisco 


AccorpDinc to The Adjuster there are 
now about eighty-five reinforced con- 
crete building either finished or under 
construction in San Francisco. Of 
these there are 4 one story, II two story, 
21 three story, 8 four story, 7 five story, 
9 six story, 8 seven story, 7 eight story 
and 1 ten story. Nearly all have base- 
ments in addition to the stories enumer- 
ated. Of the number, about 35 are fin- 


ished, or nearly so; about half a dozen 
have been very recently commenced, 
and the balance are in various interme- 
diate stages. They are intended for the 
following purposes: Stores, 14; offices, 
13; warehouses, 10; factory, 5; mill, 1; 
loft, 3; wholesale store, 2; wholesale 
market, 1; store and residence, 1; store 
and office, 7; store and rooms, 4; store 
and bank, 1; office and bank, 1; apart- 
ment house, 1; rooming house, 2; resi- 
dence, 1; hotel, 2; club, 1; theater, 1; 
laboratory, I; sanatorium, I ; power sta- 


tions, 2. 
& 


The causes of accidents on the Wash- 
ington Traction Company lines, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., are set forth in the table 
printed below. In view of the recent 
large increase in the number of street 
car accidents, the table, with all its limi- 
tations, is interesting and instructive : 


Stepping off moving car...,............. 
Attempting to board moving car.......... 
Collisions with pedestrians............... 
Collisions with vehicles 

Car started while alighting.............. 
Car started while getting on 

Fell in car 

Hand crushed in gate 

Collision of cars 

Struck by pole 

Collision with bicyclist 

Fell SVOME MOVING’ COT... icc cc cesccescce 
Employees 


AccoRDING to late press dispatches 
Otero, the famous Paris dancer, has re- 
cently taken out accident insurance on 


her ankles. The sum at hazard on each 
ankle is given as $80,000. ° 


& 


In our table showing fluctuation of 
losses for the past decade in ten fire com- 
panies, published in the issue of July 
25th, reference was made to the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany of England. This was an error. It 
should have been the Liverpool & Lon- 
= & Globe Insurance Company of New 

ork. 
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How to Get Rich 


Most men desire wealth. The popular 
idea of happiness is associated with a pot 
of money. He is a benefactor of his 
race, therefore, who can show his fellows 
how to get rich. Generally speaking, a 
man does not go to bed very poor and 
wake up in the morning very rich, altho 
a few cases of this kind have happened. 
How, then, shall a man get rich? There 
are various ways. A sharper who adver- 
tised the vending of an infallible recipe 
for obtaining riches upon the payment of 
a paltry dollar used to send the following 
formula, viz.: ‘““Work like the devil and 
never spend a cent!” This scheme is not 
consistent with modern ideals. 

The race track continues crowded with 
those in whose hearts there lingers the 
fond hope that a lucky bet will tempt the 
goddess of fortune to outpour her cornu- 
copia. Time after time, however, she 
sustains her old reputation as a fickle 
jade, and statistics show but few lucky 
strikes at the race track. Defalcations 
have begun at the betting ring, and per- 
sonal losses that could be ill afforded 
have been suffered because of the vain 
hope of getting rich by devotion to the 
turf. 

Lottery tickets, policy playing and 
other forms of gambling, well called 
games of chance, but where the chance 
is all against the player who would have 
wealth, are other oft tried methods to get 
rich quick. 

If a man could go into Wall Street and 
buy stocks or bonds at 50 and presently 
sell at 150 he would not require to con- 
tinue such a process long before he would 
be rich. Every man finds, sooner or later, 
that wealth has its price, and to buy even 
it the price must be fully paid. Self- 
denial is one of the prices of wealth. He 
that would be rich must save his money, 
not waste it. 
tive. A young man who says to himself 
at the beginning of his career “I will be 
rich” must start out by spending less 
than he receives. When his companions 
squander, he must refrain from “blowing 
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The rich man is conserva- 


his money in,” according to the modern 
vernacular. He must learn to finance 
himself and to keep in touch~ with in- 
come and outgo. He must keep account 
of his money. A small cash book will 
easily answer at first, but a careful study 
of this book and an analysis of it will 
teach him, as nothing else will, where his 
money goes and how to regulate his tides 
of expenses. 

The weak young man who refuses 
the amputation of an expense that is 
unnecessary turns voluntarily from the 
road to wealth into the side track of 
self-indulgence and bids farewell to the 
goal toward which he started with un- 
willing feet. Saving by a plan is, 
then, the first step toward wealth. To 
this first step there must be adherence, 
in season and out of season, summer and 
winter, day and night. The price of 
wealth is high, and some men decline to 
pay the price when they realize what it 
really is. To the rigid keeping of per- 
sonal accounts much must also be added. 
An eye, with the keenness of a search- 
light, must -be trained to lookout for in- 
vestments that shall first be safe and, sec- 
ond, profitable. Step by step wealth 
comes, on the average, when the man 
seeking it goes persistently about amass- 
ing it properly. 

Russell Sage, who was fairly rich 
when he died, was a poor boy who 
set out with a determination to get rich, 
and he got rich. He took no vaca- 
tions during his long quest, however. 
He never bought his raiment of fash- 
ionable English tailors, and he did a 
thousand other things to conserve -his 
expense account that made him a marked 
man. The man who, like him, would be 
rich must not hope for popularity. He 
must eschew club life. He must count 
his pennies and squeeze his silver until 
the American eagles on them scream be- 
fore he parts company with them, and 
then when he has done all and he has the 
pot of gold that was really hidden at the 
foot of the rainbow there are some of us 
who will not finally envy him. 
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Lee, Higginson 
& Ca.’ 


44 State Street, - BOSTON 

















NVITE correspondence 


with investors seeking Charter Oak 


the best rate of in- 


terest consistent with Pattern 


eslety, 1. : 3 3 3 3 now ready for delivery, bears an appro- 

iate name for a design in the famous 

Grand of “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 

Tt was almost under the shadow of the 
historic Charter Oak Tree at Hartford, Conn., 
that the original Rogers Brothers, sixty years 
CHICAGO OFFICE: The Rookery ago, first discovered the process of electro- 
silver plating. 

The Charter Oak pattern, like all goods 
that bear the stamp 

” 


—— & 
- ~\ || I847ROGERS BROS. 
American Trust Go. on ite t-loten ood oo il wd 


is a very pleasing combination of Bright and 
55 State Street, Boston French Gray, the pattern lending itself 
readily to this treatment. We believe 
Capital Se See $1,000,000 that the Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, y 
Surplus (Earned) $1,500,000 Forks, etc., will prove very popular, ' 
as the design is not only beautiful, 
Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to but possesses an unusual degree of 


Check. Special Rates on Time Deposits character. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS “J-79” showing all the newer | 











: as well as standard patterns. 
N. W. Jordan, Chairman 
a Adams, 2d William A. Gaston MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


Rodolphe L. Agassiz Elmer P. Howe Merwen, Conn 

Lothrop Ames ohn Lawrence Caternationa Show 
Hobart at ohn S. Lawrence .» Successor ) 
Edwin F. Atkins ester Leland 
Frederick Ayer S. E. Peabody 
Charles S. Bird Francis Peabody, Jr. 
A. G. Bullock Royal Robbins 
Samuel Carr Henry A. Rueter 
Gilmer Clapp P. L. Saltonstall 
Gordon Dexter R. Paul Snelling 
vee R. Driver Frank W. Stearns 

C. Dumaine Eugene V. R. Thayer 
R. G. Fressenden Charles W. Whittier 

Eugene N. 


. G. FRESSENDEN 





- Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
ice-Pres. 

So) eae .«...Secretary 
IN........::Asst. Treasurer 
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PEARLINE 


Does The Work 

|of Washing’ and Cleaning Perfectly 
Easilyin Hot or Cold, Hard or Soft 
| water Without the aid of other Soap 
| SodamBorax or Naphtha. 


| Does The Whole Work 

‘It Washes Without RubbingSimply 
|Soaking -or Boiling and Rinsing, and 
Easy, Quick and Thorough Rinsing’ is 


one of its strong points. 


‘Does Nothing but the Work 


Harmless to the Skin and Delicate Fabrics 
/s=even Laces. Because it Does Away 
'with the Rubbing it also Does Away 
| with the Work and the Worst Wear | 


your Clothes receive. 








(A SOAPY POWDER) 
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‘‘Ornatus et Bonitas”’ 


Onan 


Postap eto. 


T¢ 
REG, U.S.PAT: OFFICE 





Correct Hats for Men 


FALL STYLES 
Now On Sale 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 
And Accredited Agencies In All 
Principal Cities of the World 


WTI HID 




















READING NOTICE 





ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH —° 
via The North.Western Line, is the direct, double track, 
block signal route of the electric lighted North Western 
Limited and the electric lighted Duluth-Superior Limited. 
Direct connection in Union Stations at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis with all lines to points north and northwest. 
Ask ticket agents for particulars. W. B. Kniskern, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill.—Adv, 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





United States Leather Co., preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable October 1st, 1907. 

American Chicle Co., monthly, common, 1 
per cent., extra I per cent., payable September 
20, 1907. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co., from 
First and Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent. 
Bonds, payable on and after Sept. 1, 1907. 

Iowa Central Ry. Co., Coupons from First 
and Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds, 
payable on and after Sept. 1, 1907. 

International Paper Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 114 
per cent., payable October 1st, 1907. 


BINDERS © bold thirteen copies of Tue 


InpePrenvent will be furnisheJ 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 





The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
‘exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 807 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 


A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
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Dour H#loney Earns 6% 


Why Not Get Ft Pourself? 


$HONEY wisely 7zvested eams greater profits than money merely /oamed, and is just as safe 

and just as available. If you are receiving anything less than 6% cn your money you assur- 
edly owe it to yourself to thoroughly investigate our ix Per Cent. Gold Bonds. By simply 
eliminating the usual middle-man , offer you an opportunity to invest direct and receive the entire 
6% ~_ money should and can earn for you with safety and cash availability. These Bonds are 
in two forms; 


6% Coupon Bonds income earning—purchasable at par in 


multiples of $100; interest payable semi- 
annually by coupons attached ; maturing in ten years and meanwhile subject to with- 
drawal on interest payment dates after two years. 


6% Accumulative Bonds- for income saving—purchasable on 


installments during 10,15 or 20 
years and enabling the person without capital available for income investment to 
accumulate a definite capital in a given time by simply investing each year the 
equivalent of an ordinary interest on the amount deaised. This form also carries 
cash values after two years. The yearly payment rates per $1,000 Bond are: 
10-year term, $71.57; 15-year term, $40.53; 20-year term, $25.65. 


A-R-¢ Six’s are the direct obligations of this Company. They are secured, principal and 

— interest, by its entire Assets of $9,446,095.89, including Capital and Surplus 
of $1,519,518.20. Their value, as a safe and profitable investment, is confirmed by an enviable record 
of nearly twenty years of continued success in the most stable and profitable business on earth, the 
ownership of selected New York real estate. During this time A-R-E Six’s have earned and paid 6% 
on the stroke of the clock and returned more than $3,000,000 in principal and interest to thousands of 
investors the country over. 


EAL ESTATE is accepted as the basis of all values and the safest of all securities. New York 

City real estate combines in greatest degree inherent stability and assured value. The Best Secur- 

ity on Earth is Earth Itself, and New York earth is the most valuable earth on earth. An investment 

based thereon is unique in that it always pays and does not hazard the money invested. No other in- 

vestment so ideally combines security and proht. No other investment is so convenient and care-free. No 

investment is more conservative, more stable, more substantial. Like New York City itself, it is 
founded on a rock. 


ITERATURE fully explaining the nature and advantages of A-R-E Six's in greater detail—and 
MAP OF NEW YORK CITY showing the location of the Company's properties, their 
extent and importance—will be sent /7¢e post-paid to any address on request. 


‘AmericanReal ¢state Gompany 



























506 Night and Day Bank DIRECTORS 
Building eet betes Voce tree. 
5th Ave. & 44th St., ward B. Boynton, 2dVice-Pres. 


William &. Hinckley, Secretary 
New York Richard T. Lingley, 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 22d, 1907: 











RESOU RCBS. 

Loans and discounts endeGacedugseeseccecsce $8,652,086 35 
Overd d and OD. vacedevee 2,830 24 
U. . be 8 to secure circulation........... 500,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 55,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 270,000 00 
ree EE SOOEIOE osc cedicctersctecvecuesic 20,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc. ............c.ce denne 4,075,887 30 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

EEE © noo etnemt-nccd cup beNbeticce cccesée 552,100 47 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 66,564 16 
Checks and other cash items................ 16,066 57 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 933,203 19 
Notes of other National banks............. 100,533 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,490 89 
Lawful. money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DE. st-ccomddee b83 6660s b0ccbeces foetuses 1,404,080 80 

DOGO? GOOD .«ccccccsciccceseseeccses 2,000,110 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 

EER EES ROT 1: 25,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 

DE GUD cs cncccesbivessuses beteds 87,000 00 

Es ededccccaskeubeanetoeteees seh $18,768,942 97 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im .....ccccesececescsece ,000 
SED oi. ccsncdaunsaesDeeetadaseassces 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

Dt Lhb otis miengansidupenne dice pestb eden 584,733 54 
National banknotes outstanding ............ 800 
Due to other National banks ............... 558,228 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 633,568 03 






Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 446,392 06 
DEE CEE ccccccccccccctestvcccccece 976 00 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 13,336,423 00 
Demand certificates of deposit ............ 59,111 99 
CartiGed CheekS .....cccccccecce 20,619 04 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 136,790 42 
United States deposits 255,000 00 
Bonds borrowed ...... 720,000 00 
Reserved for taxes ..... 15,900 00 

edb sea rennae tastes newedtents ach 5 eee 97 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier oe the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHAS. BLLI WARREN, Oashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


August, 1907. 
tBeal.] GEORGE GASTLIN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 
Correct—Attest: 


J. D. LAYNG, 
J. P. GRACE, } Directors. 
B. B. OLCOTT 





Help the Horse 
No article is more useful 

about the stable than Mica 

Axle Grease. Put a little on 


the spindles before you ‘‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 

wdered mica which reduces 
riction. Ask the dealer for 


Mica Axle Grease. 











FEET OUT 
She Had Curious Habits. 


When a person has to keep the feet out from 
under cover during the coldest nights in winter 
because of the heat and prickly sensation, it is time 
that coffee, which causes the trouble, be left off. 

There is no end to the nervous conditions that 
coffee will produce. It shows in one way in one 
person and in another way in another. In this 
case the lady lived in S. Dak. She says: 

“T have had to lie awake half the night with 
my feet and limbs out of the bed on the coldest 
nights, and felt afraid to sleep for fear of catch- 
ing cold. had been troubled for years with 
twitching and jerking of the lower limbs, and 
for most of the time I have been unable to go to 
church or to lectures because of that awful feel- 
ing that I must keep on the move. 

“When it was brought to my attention that 
coffee caused so many nervous diseases, I con- 
cluded to drop coffee and take Postum Food 
Coffee to see if my trouble was caused by coffee 
drinking. 

“I only drank one cup of coffee for breakfast, 
but that was enough to do the business for me. 
When I quit it my troubles disappeared in an 
almost miraculous way. Now I have no more 
of the jerking and twitching and can sleep with 
any amount of bedding over me and sleep all 
night, in sound, peaceful rest. 

“Postum Food Coffee is absolutely worth its 
weight in gold to me.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read, the little health classic, “The Road to 


HE FIRST 
see BANK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


August 22, 1907. 














RESOURCES 
Reems wed Gisceeetes so: oc ocd sicwscévces ce $3,317,424.9t 
Due from banks and bankers.............. 2,258,313-67 
Real estate and securities. ..............00. 1,047,408.78: 
EC DE, ntccs.ccesonkee0d cmau 550,000.00; 
EGE) bon-0ccacs aha sat ves chhdeesedacuen 879,490.39 
$8,052,637-75 
LIABILITIES Ru 
EEE nt ccnceececesanccgtesvaness cs anu + «* $400,000.00. 
Surplus and undivided profits...........:.. 1,179,231.92 
Circulation: cstcseccccdoccccsduindecguadahe » 389,000.00. 
Bapeeht®. ccvccsccevacciidbecssciecgaageee 6,084,405.83. 
$8,052,637.75: 
OFFICERS 


E. F, C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO, T. SMITH, Vice President. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, 
of business August 22d, 1907: 



































Loans and discounts .........ccseeeessesees $9,440,419 76 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 7,848 69 
U. &. bonds to secure circulation........... 1,000,000 00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure % S&S. deposits......... 50,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits sale aurea 800 00 
Bonds, securities, - Ag sents gtr ewdisbecdess 1,541,861 73 
DK MD - osdcncobarenévobonsccenenesds ,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
DEE » sdecacee bees cbshethe wabdedcseinse 743,516 01 
Due from State banks and bankers.....---- 55,915,56 
Checks and other cash items............... 52,871 06 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 1,587,350 95 
Notes of other National banks.............. 4,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,298 73 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
MEET 0 000.0090 ccanenessteccetscécdccesose 2,408,681 00 
Legal-tender notes .........seceeeseeceeee 500,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
Be GRIER) cccccetcoccbaconecncctcecesc 50,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
SEND GERD ciccccdcdccccccesccecces 32,630 00 
GE nd ch cbes vceuecssssketnsnieanuce $17,911,193 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Gooteal stock paid in........ ssotenedeveces - $1,000,000 00 
SY ME bin 666.0006 ocbiee bees deséevesess 1,500,000 00 
= tided profits, less expenses and taxes 
El Kelis aha cenesiebenninec see oe 208060000 860,020 61 
Nationai banknotes outstanding ............ 993,000 00 
Due to other National banks.............. 2,829,144 23 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 239,458 51 
Due to trust queeniee and savings banks 2,065,360 19 
POPE GORE sciccccccccccccccescceccece 75 00 
Individual de ts subject to check........ 7,276,115 36 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 49,458 00 
Certified checks ............. Sabvacesees 363,111 18 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ............... 211,200 41 
United States deposits 250,000 00 
Bonds borrowed ...... 251,000 00 
Reserved for taxes 23,250 00 
Cos deres coscecbosesovrecesveeoecs = Sat 911,193 49 


tal 
State ae New York, County of New York, 
I, JAMES V. OTT, Cashier of the hove: “named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and 
August, 1907. 






JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
sworn to before me this 27th day of 
HENRY 8. BARTOW, 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
Certificate filed in N 






New York and Kings Co. 
Correct—Attest: BE. C. CONV » 
J. R. MAXWELL, Directors. 





FRANCIS L. HINE, | 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
August 22d, 1907. 





















RESOURCES. 
Teams amd Giscounts ......ccccccccsccccces $4,444,380 
U. 8. bonds and other securities........... 1,411,096 00 
OS Sf Ra eee 100 00 
Oash and due from banks.................. 1,002,466 95 
LIABILITIES. $6,978,042 88 
i abe tesatveececnege ts egeewensceseess $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits ......... bcobvessedecnes 724,606 42 


642,500 00 
4,610,986 46 















Royal C. Taft, President; Samuel R. 
President; Moses J. Barber, Cashier; Frank A. Greene, 
Assistant Cashier. 








The SECRET 

Sf a of aun today 

of hun 0-day 

lies in qa pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS ; 

at home. Only barbers used 

to have clippers, but now 


























the back of your nec 
hardware stores 





in the State of New York, at the close_ 









REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MARKET & FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the — of New York, at the close 
of business August : 


Loans and discounts .........seecsseecseces 
agg oe secured and wnmecured wiehewebe ° 252 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation............ 50,000 00 
Bonds, securities, ete. .....cccecscccccsece 99,355 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures....... 600,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

GREED nndsownenandotnes suseshaededsetien 741,148 92 
Due from State banks end 1 bankers......... 142,232 86 
Checks and other cash items................ 65,738 45 
Exchanges for Clearing oune buswé ales Soudcd 581,960 98 
Notes of other National banks ........ a cbee 29,959 00 
Lawful ae reserve in bank, viz.: 

EE h.cccdua esobetadoveces febctesedscwes 1,317,234 17 
Legal- tender SOO  ccdcawicstupecobecccices 648,754 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 

GE GERNOT. hc ca ccccccdccucecceccéuves 2,500 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
I SEINE Sb 0.00cndyttvetinnesedivh 600 00 
ED 40 52thctautassiadiaatecescescee $11,044,602 06 
LIABILITIES. 
Cees Steet weld OB: ccccssccoccerecesesct $1,000,000. 00 
SD ne dvksd an teceniebeekebisotnese ,000,000 00 
Undivded profits, less expenses and taxes 
DD Ati Aethan<haeb adnan ighiwebaretvatwee 586,186 93 
National banknotes outstanding ............ 36,600 00 
Due to other National banks ............... 755,982 18 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 181,427 46 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 965,074 02 
Se WOE o5.c.0 vente déradiwaceionetices 782 50 
Individual deposits subject to check........ y 341 81 
Demand certificates of deposit ............. 10,141 79 
GOURD GROEES covcccsacvoccetcoceecesoces 104,546 68 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ............-.. 858 69 
Reserved for taxes .........%. sect pooekeds 15,660 00 
GE vcnecsccasuseecencces epics eee 06 
State of New York, County of New York, 
I, THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier of the. above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 


to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier. 4 
ang sworn to before me this 27th day of 


RAPHAEL M. MATTESON, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


PARKER, 
ALDRN S. SWAN, 
GEO. M. OLCOTT 


and 
August, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
August 22d, 1907. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and investment securities............ $29,053,510 89 
Ri ee Se eee ee 1,071 50 
Unite Btnted, PONE. <iccicsevccvciiessacecs 2,650,000 00 
Cash and due from banks................+. 9,818,639 70 
$41,523,222 09 
LIABILITIES. ‘ 
Ce a i vcit'cn Wh cenivtace 4ébis seven $4,000, 
Surplus and undivided profite ............. 2,047,678 32 
ee BEND sencccecdvsesestcecsceecs 050, 
GEES odie dub <609.0000008e280H046 eteaswe se 32,825,543 77 


ier. 
nt Cashier. 
'Y, Assistant Cashier. 
Assistant Cashi 


er. 
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FULTON STREET, NEW weae. 
CLAREN W. BOWEN, - - - r. 


A Weekl =o, Bntered at the New York Post Ofice 
a Class Mail Matter 


Me 
8S. ZIMMERMAN, 
















Single Copies over six - old twenty-five cents. 

Postage to , 7 Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
ear ex 

: rder for the change of g address be received 

one week 


should 
bef e is to take effect; the old as well 
Py] — new sddrese should be given. 


of their man if not 
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The 
Goal of Perfection 


Of all musical instruments the piano is the most vital, 
the most intricately constructed, the most delicately adjusted ; 
and of all pianos, the Steinway is the highest expression of 
piano art—so conceded by all judges. 

No time is too long, no pains too great, no cost too large, 
no effort too vast to expend in achieving for each individual 
Steinway the goal of artistic perfection. “ 

For a concrete example, we invite you to examine the 
Steinway Vertegrand; a piano at $500 which more closely 
approximates the ideal moderate-priced piano than any other 
ever originated. 

Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 1009 East 14th St., New York 
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J. P. TIORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





John Missin & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel io 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 

















6” Bono Shares 


OF THE 
New York Realty Owners Co. 


The Safest Form of Investment Known 





Interest is GUARANTEED and 4 vy- is 
New York Realty holdings, with a 
Ee DOLLAR of investment. 
increased by the 


date of 
Assets, $2,000,000.00 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET F. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


Capital, - . 
Surplus and Profits, 
Deposits, : 








$2,000,000 
$1,500,000 
$20,000,000 


FOUNDED 
1803 


Government, State and City Depositary 
Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT S. COX, Assistant Cashier 
0. E.SPAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 
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Falualeel(c 
Trust 
OMpPany 


LESLIE M. SHAW. President 


RESOURCES OVER 
$7,800,000 


RANSACTS a general 
banking business,andacts 
as administrator, executor, 
trustee or guardian. Liberal 
interest paid on daily balances 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


~\ 




















National Bank of 


Commerce 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Capital, 
Surplus, $18,000,000 
Profits, 
Deposits, = $60,000,000 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT: PROMISED 














QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 
at the close of business on the 22d day of August, 1907: 
RESOURCES. / 
Bonds and mortgages $1,249,697 00 
Amount of stuck and bond investments (mar- 
ket value, $4,325,080.20), book value.... 4,504,915 11 
Amount loaned on collaterals.............. 6,647,011 97 
Other loans, including bills purehased 
(amount due from directors included in 
items 3 and 4, $551,400) 2,922,654 97 
Overdrafts 2,109 39 
Real estate: 
Banking house 338,027 40 
Other real estate 180,405 02 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets ,082,993 21 
Specie 540,087 70 
U. S. legal tender notes and bills of National 
banks 225,800 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the uext day's 
changes 19,795 
Other items carried as cash 1,982 
Amount of investments held as executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or as depositary of moneys de- 
posited on order of the court, for which 
the trust company is liable because the 
same are not legal for savings banks, nor 
permitted in and by the respective in- 
struments or words creating or defining the 
trusts 40,500 
Accrued interest entered on books . 
of this report as an asset 133,968 § 


LIABILITIES. $17,889,874 


Capital stock paid in, in cash $1,000,000 
*Surplus on book value (less current . 

penses and taxes paid) 1,591,807 
Surplus on market value (less current ex- 

penses and taxes paid), $1,411,972.49; 

surplus on basis of book value after 

charging and crediting accrued interest not 

entered on books, $1,591,807.40; surplus on 

market value after charging and crediting 

acerued interest not entered on _ books, 

$1,411,972.49. 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 

below), not preferred 12,348,069 02 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred): 

717,239 52 


206,999 47 
Amount due trust companies 150,800 69 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State a banks 932,760 43 
Due New York State savings and 
associations 6,776 36 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or depositary 584,059 
Preferred liability on account of investments 
held as executor, etc. 40,500 
Other liabilties not included under any 
the. above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 100,173 
Certified checks . 43,668 
Reserved for taxes 24,120 
Accrued interest entered on books at 
of this report as a liability 142,900 
*Surplus includes undivided profits. —_—_—_———_ 
17,889,874 


$ 

Total amount of deposits on which interest is paid 
this date, $13,778,406.37; average rate of interest on de- 
posits on which interest is paid, %, .02035. 

Has each official communication directed by the Banking 
Department to this institution been submitted to the Board 
of Directors at the meeting held next after its receipt? 
Yes. Average reserve for the last thirty days was % 
on . Average cash reserve for the last thirty days was 
%, -0513. 

State of New York, County of Kings, ss.: 

CHARLES A. BOODY, President, and WILLIAM 5S. 
FISCHER, Assistant Secretary, of THE PEOPLES TRUST 
COMPANY, located and doing business at No. 181-183 Mon- 
tague street, in the Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for .him- 
self, says the foregoing report, with the schedules accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said trust company has been 
transacted at the location required by the Banking Law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desic- 
nating the twenty-second day of August, 1907, as the day 
of which such report shall be made. 

CHARLES A. BOODY, President. 
WILLIAM S. FISCHER, Assistant Secretary. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
28th day of August, 1907, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] J. F. BIRDSELL, 

Notary Public, Queens Co. 
(Certificate filed in Kings Co.) 
Kings County Register’s Certificate 1367. 
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Anited States Trust Company of New Pork 


45-41 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,013,709 































THK COMPANY ACTS & EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR. TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 7 
OURT MONEYS, and in mauy other trust capacities. oe 
It allows interest at current =. dopetio, aod bette ns nome, | securities and other property, Bar 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, } 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice President = 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. Db 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary a 
TRUSTEES G 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, ALEXpEer ORR JAMES STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE 
D. WILLIS JAMES WILLIAM H. MA ACY, JR., OUN CLAFLIN, PAYNE HITNEY, Est 
OHN CRO BY Pree. WILLIAM D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS EDWARD W. SHELDON t 
- BAYARD CU GUSTAV H. SCHWAR, OHN §. KENNEDY, pr a “KEEP. a 
CHARLES S. SMITH. FRANK LYMAN, O. MILLS. ORGE L RIVES . ‘ 
WM. ROCKEFELLER. GEORGE F. VIETOR. LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, pr 
Ca 
Su 
$40,000,000 r 
+ + De 
NEW YORK CITY 
1%) Per 

Four and One-half (4/49) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 
Issued in Coupon or Registered Form, 
Interchangeable at will after Purchase. 


To be Sold Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1907 


At 2 o’clock P. M. 
AS FOLLOWS: 


$35,000,000 Corporate Stock, Payable May 1, 1957 
$5,000,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable May 1, 1917 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES 


THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope enclosed in the addressed envelo A DEPOSIT OF 

TWO PER CENT OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Suc S aepestt must be in 

money or certified check upon a‘solvent Banking Corporation. For fuller information see 
“City Record,"’ published at Room No. 2, City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller, City of New York 


280 Broadway, .New York. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE METROPOLITAN BANK 
at the close of business on the 224 day of August, 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors $9,827,032 57 
Liability of directors as makers 00 
Overdrefts i 11 
*Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers not included in next item.... 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets 5 84 
Banking house and lot ... 390,000 
Other real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes and 
banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and cheeks for the 
changes 


1907: 


notes of National 


next day’s ex- 


$15,935,797 

Estimated accrued interest not paid nor ‘en- 

tered on books at date of this report, as an 

asset 5,500 

*This item should include that portion of amounts due 
from reserve depositories which is offset by amount due to 
reserve depositories. 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash.; 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred es viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 
Due New York 
associations 
Deposits preferred because secured by 
pledge of a part of bank assets....None 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if any. .None 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Bills rediscounted 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


479,875 38 
11,245,258 81 


1,642,935 69 
35,369 01 
9,607 44 


State building and loan 


al $15,935,797 48 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as a 

liability 7,500 00 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER, President, and A. C. CORBY, 
Cashier, of Metropolitan Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, in the City 
of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the Banking Law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the close of business, 22d day of August, 1907, as 
the day as of which such report shall be made. 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER, President. 
A. C. CORBY, Cashier: ~ 

Severally subscribed and sworn to Bg both deponents 
the 27th day of August, 1907, before 

[Se LAWRENCE PEGRAM, 

“Notary Public, New York Co. Certificate No. 22. 


THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York city, August 22d, 1907. 
RESOURCES 





Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house 
Due from banks 
ae 
360, ons 39 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 22d day of August, 1907: 
RESOURCES. : 

Bonds and mortgages $47,276 S82 
Amount of stock and bond investments (mar- ° 

ket value $17,693,229.98), book value 17,693,229 
Amount loand on collaterals 34,665,967 
Other loans including bills purchased 79,223 
Real estate: 

Banking house 888,258 

Other real «state 102,885 
Due from approved reseive depositories, less 

amount of offsets 2,596,314 
Specie 3,032,609 7 
United States legal- tender ‘notes and bills of 

National banks 6,325 
Amounts of assets not included under any of 

the above heads, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 


of this report as an asset 230,131 3% 


$59,342,312 45 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

*Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 

Surplus on market value (less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid), $15,796,237.69. 

Surplus on basis of book value after charging 
and crediting accrued interest not entered 


15,795,237 


on books, $15,796,237.69. 

Surplus on market value after charging and 
crediting accrued interest not entered on 
books, $15,796,237 69. 

Deposits subject to cheek (except as stated 

low), not preferred, demand 37,367,198 45 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred) 1,663,360 2 

Amount due trust companies 342,909 

Amount due banks and bankers 510,215 § 

Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due New York State savings banks 72,826 

Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or depository 2,181,072 75 

Other liabilities not included under any of 

the above heads, viz.: 

Reserved for taxes 

Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


189,000 00 
219,491 34 


$59,342,312 45 

*Surplus includes undivided profits. 

Total amount of deposits on which interest is paid at 
this date, $40,892,340.68; average rate of interest on de- 
posits on which interest is paid, .0295%. 

Has each official communication directed by the Banking 
Department to this institution been submitted to the Board 
of Directors at the meeting held next after its receipt? 
Yes. 

Average reserve for he last thirty days was .16547. 

Average cash reserve for the last thirty “— was .0696%. 
State -— New York, County of New York, 

J. . WAL LACE, President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
Secre he of The Central Trust Company of New York, 
located and doing business ut, No. 54 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says the foregoing report, with the schedules 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said trust company has been 
transacted .at the location required by the Banking Law 
(Chap. 659, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, des'g- 
nating the 22d day of August, 1907, as the day of which 


such report shall be made. 
J. WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERT TINE, Secretary. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both ‘deponents, the 
27th day of August, 1907, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] W. H. SMIDT, 
Notary Public, SM A Co., 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


DIVIDENDS 








$1,907,053 65 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 


FFI 
VINCENT LOESER, President. 


shier. 
GEORGE E. HOYER, Assistant Cashier. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
September 1, 1907, at the office or a ency of the Com- 
pany in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
k by the Manhattan wae {Company 20 Wall St. 
ER, Treasurer. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the tay day of August, 1907: 


RESOU 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors $9,138,977 34 
Liability of directors as makers 480, 
Overdrafts 
*Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers, not included in next item.. 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds . 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes and 
banks 
Cash items viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
changes 


00 
12,216 61 
451,515 13 


1,177,832 54 
374,310 00 


notes of National 


next day’s ex- 
780,554 26 
93,592 34 


$13,515,224 69 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as an 
asset 1,200 00 
*This item should include that portion of amounts due 
from reserve depositories which is offset by amount due to 


reserve depositories, 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stuck paid in, in cash $7 00 
Surplus fund 912, 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 
Due New York State building and 
associations 
Amount due not included under any 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 133 
Reserved for taxes 14,537 


“$13,515,224 


303,947 
7,576,811 


3,477,252 
472,518 
8,024 


loan 


of the 


Total 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as a 

liability 6,000 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

R. W. JONES, IR., President, and GEORGE W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of The Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 182 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that 
the usual business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the Banking Law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892, 4s amended), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the 22d day of August, 1907, as the day as of 
which such report shall be 2. 

R. W. JONES, JR., President. 


ADAMS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 29th day of August, 1907, before me. 
[Seal.] W. E. FITZPATRICK, 
Notary Public. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

A guarterly dividend of One and aarter Per Cent. 
(14%) has been declared upon the Preferred Stock of this 
Company payable on October ist, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 17th, The 
Preferred Stock transfer books will be closed from Septem- 
ber 18th to October ist, 1907, both inclusive. Checks will 
be mailed. R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, August 28th, 1907. 


AMERICANCHICLE COMPANY 
New York, August 24th, 1907. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. and an extra 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable September 
20th next to all common stockholders of record at noon on 
September 14th, 1907. 
Common stock transfer books will close at ams Septem- 
ber 14th and reopen September 2ist at 10 a 
HENRY ROWLEY, "vencuver. 


INTERNATIONAL Pi PAPER COMPARY 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock has been declared pay- 
able October ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at close 
of business September 14th, 1907. ‘Transfer books will close 
September 14th, 1907, and reopen September 25th, 1907. 


Checks mailed. 
BE. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


GEO. w. 














REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS @ TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


in the State of New York, at the close of business August 
22d, 1907: 


Loans and discounts 
| ag 


Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc. 
Banking house 
Due from National banks 
Due from State banks 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes .. 
Redemption fund with 
of circulation 
Due from 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fund 
Loans made for correspondents 


SS S$ $F SSLEuVSssssQs 


on 
Zs 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

a profits, less expenses and taxes 
aid 

National banknotes outstanding 

State banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National Banks 

Due to State banks 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject te 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

U. 8. deposits 

Bonds borrowed 

—. for taxes 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th 


August, 1907. 


day of 
CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 


JAMES R. PLUM, 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 
JOHN J. WALTON, 


Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. 2 J. C. RICE, 1419 D St. 


; Directors. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
UNITED ce we TRUST COMPANY 
F NEW YORK 
at the close of an on the ay day of August, 1907: 

pos, * . . RESOURCES 

onds an mortgages . 165,750 00 
Amount of stock and bond investments (mar- * . 

ket value $10,512,362.40) book value 10,502,924 = 
Amount loaned on collaterals 40,161, 
Other loans, including bills purchased 11 "940, 707 85 
aes & due from directors included in items 


ousinms 

Real estate: 
Banking house 
Other real estate Non 

Due from trust ee banks and bankers 
not included in next item 

Due from epuroved reserve depositories, pad 
amount of offse 5,372,343 61 

Specie yes certificates) 3,000,000 00 

United States legal-tender notes and bills 
of National: banks 

Items carried as cash 

Amount of investments held as executor, 
administrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or as depositary of moneys 
deposited on order of the court, for which 
the trust company is liable because the 
same are not legal for savings banks, 
nor permit in and by the respective 
instruments or words creating or ating 
the trusts one 

Amount of assets not included under a of 

the above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures No 
Accrued interest entered on books at ante 
of this report as an asset N 


Total $75,143,326 36 
Estimated accrued interest ‘not entered on 
books at date of this ‘report as an asset.. 540,146 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
*Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
arid taxes paid) 
Surplus on market value (less current ex- 
sone and taxes paid), $13,567,253.05. 
lus on basis of book value after 
arging and crediting accrued interest 
net entered on books, $13,139,541.07. 
Surplus on market value after charging 
and crediting accrued interest not entered 
on books, $13,148,978.57. 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not preferred 27,228,976 4 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred), time * 447,484 7 
Amount due trust companies 4,265,117 Hy 
Amount due banks and bankers "769,284 52 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 3,096,916 72 
Due New York State savings and loan 
associations None 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or aw 
Due New York State Treasurer: Deposits 
preferred because of pledge of part of 
trust company assets 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if any..None 
Postuued liability on - meee of investments 
held as executor, et None 
Other liabilities not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Certified checks 
Reserved for taxes and expenses 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


13,557,815 


4,446,382 20 


150,000 00 


191,348 25 


Total $75,143,326 36 
Estimated accrued interest not entered on 
books at date of this report as 4. liability 958,421 17 

*Surplus includes undivided profi 

Amount of debts guaranteed ee liability thereon at 
date of this report, none 

Total amount of deposits on which interest is paid at 
this date, $58,399,192.67: average rate of interest on de- 
posits on which interest is paid, 3.086%. 

Has each official communication directed by the ~_ | 
Department to this institution been submitted to the Boar 
¢ Directors at the meeting held next after its receipt? 

es. 

Average reserve for the last thirty days was 19.36%; 
average cash reserve for the last thirty ~— was 5.06%. 
State of New York, County of New York, 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 2d _ Vice- President, and 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary, of United States Trust 
Company of New York, located and doing business at Nos. 
45-47 Wall Street, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says the foregoing 
report, with the schedules accompanying the same, is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, and they further say that the usual business 
of said trust company has been transacted at the location 


ss by the Banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks, designating the 22d day of August, 
1907, as the day of which such report shall made, 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY BE. AHERN, Secretary. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 29th day of August, 1907, before me. 
[Seal.] H. MAC aoe, 
Notary Public, N. 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
E PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business on the 22d day of August, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors $3,501,891 64 

14,625 00 
Overdrafts 848 58 


Liability of directors as makers 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers not included in next item.>.. 22,746 93 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets 
Real estate 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes and notes of 
banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills = checks for the next oe ex- 
change 


National 


$4,180,747 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as an 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............++- 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 
Amount due, not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.; 
Reserved for taxes” 


7,000 


$100,000 
300,000 


72,619 
3,079,680 


525,156 
97,291 


6,000 


$4,180,747 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as a 

liability 2,000 00 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

W. McMASTER MILLS President, and C. W. PARSON, 
Vice-President of the Plaza Bank, a bank located and 
doing business at No. 753 Fifth avenue, in the City of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap- 
ter 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 22d day of August, 1907, as the day as of 
which such report shall be made, and E. M. CLARKE, 
is absent and cannot join in this report. 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President. 
W. PARSON, Vice-President. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

27th day of August, 1907, before me. 
BE. L. WARNER, 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
[Seal of Notary.] 


IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY CO. 
Coupons due September ist, 1907, from First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this company wil) 
be paid after that date on presentation at the Mercantile 
Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 


Coupons due September ist, 1907, from First and Re- 
funding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this company 
will be paid after that date on presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Compeny, 64 Wall St., New York. 

F. H. Davis, Treasurer. 


Cashier, 














THe UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, August 27th, 1907. 


r share on its Preferred Stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable October ist, 1907, to stockholders of 


record September 10th, 1 a 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


A dividend of $1.50 
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FOR SALE, SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER 
TWO WELL-KNOWN 


South Atlantic Island Game Preserves 
Long celebrated for deer, ducks and shore birds, fish and oysters. One of about 


5,000 acres and one of about 10,000. 


These islands are on a fine harbor recently pro- 


tected with over 20 miles of rock jetties, mud dykes, canals, etc., built and maintained 


by the Government. 


Finest possible climate winter and 


summer. For particulars 


address PRINCIPAL, American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. City 











Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Wood Rollers 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Tia R 


PS ve), a ae 





Se 
a 





he Middlesex Banking Company 
000 


OF a CONNECTICUT 
ered 1872 


EXAMINED oY s7 STATE CSc oe rae + $236,500 
Mortgages Real Estate; near 940,000, sold during over thirty 
without loss or delay to investors. Sea for information 


i] cent. Debentures and First Mor 
~~ years’ business 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 





at the close of business on the 22d day of August, 1907: 
RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts, less due from directors $18,429,006 04 
Liability of directors as makers...../...... 132,000 00 
RIED <0. onc case dec chdaaneeke ad ° 2,521 47 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

GUE BOUMBED occ cccccdiosrcccccce bee 894,170 92 
Banking house and lot .. 00 


900,000 
1,710,111 75 
3,610,574 63 


Stocks and bonds 





1,918,500 00 
Cash. Steuna, viz. : 
Bills and checks for the next day's ex- 
Oe ate 6,585,828 61 
Other Troms carried as cash .........++. 103,767 08 
EL atta cath xh inten tien h athe aale a dean $34,286,480 50 


Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 


GE. BOE 40seercncecassamsbehan dees stead 36,850 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, im cash.............. $1,500,000 00 
DE HEED - sc cccshocesemesacesocecesccete »125,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
ME EEE acconwese6sdecadteatacsbecooses 419,639 “6 
De. SEED n.n.n'o. 00s obdnecdoessepecs sees 17,629,708 51 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
BOE sctbccccces caneanewecndsneé)pexene 7,263,396 36 
Due New York State savings banks........ 3,307,226 07 
Amount due, not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
SD GEUUUEIEED cctv ecccccccescesceseoe 1,510 00 
BOSTOR GOP GAMES occ cccccccsdccdvicsccess 40,000 00 
RR ree ae eee oe $34,286,480 50 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
OTD 0.00060 do e000 cpieetscdseegue 30,568 00 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of The Bank of America, a bank lo- 
eated and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, 
in the City of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and 
correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and they further say that the usual business of said 
bank has been transacted at the location required by the 
Banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, designating the 22d day of August, 1907, 
as the day as of Which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and .sworn to by both deponents, 
the 20th day of August, 1907, before me. 

{Seal of Notary.] B. DENZLER, 

Notary Public. 





i - the City of New York, at New York, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


in — wd of 
New York, at the close of business August 22d, 





RESOURCES. 

Seems Obb- GEE: «ii indhckcdie dbciscecde $36,879,195 86 
NN FO St 1,908 37 
U. S. bonds to secure a yo esededeosce 460,000 00 
Other bonds to secure 4 deposits....... 1,713,639 30 
Premiums on U. S. bonds ..........seeeees 54,625 00 
rrr eee 11,965,161 95 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

SEED sntenbusioceneisenens chats ceeeeded 2,067,916 44 
Due from State banks and bankers. 642,434 26 
Checks and other cash items.. 562 41 





3 
3 


Exchanges for Clearing House.. ° 
Notes of other National banks............. 91,250 00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 513 85 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Oe RR ere ene are egbenseeesuwest 13,303,243 10 
END BOOED ccccccccccesscccsccees 1,229, 
' Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
rere 23,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
PD GENE dv ccccddnccscsssqetess oes 84,500 00 
BD etsn6hs 6bnbdntesdcqeddenceestese $72,899,637 23 
LIABILITIES 
| Capital stock paid Im... ccccccscccccccccccce $5,000,000 00 
SD ED Sdnvaccocevsgesiovecenscecese 4,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
DD \: in tilnpenad endeadinetae dacené 66n06s 641,048 64 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 460,000 00 
Due to other National banks............... 23,884,561 84 
Due to State~ banks and bankers........... 8,854,748 00 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 12,289,264 71 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 13,705,124 23 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 132,352 74 
CE, BR  orki's ce eabesdens cccevesvece 545,896 44 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 1,531,640 63 
United States deposits ...........e.eeseees 1,410,000 00 
SE OE, ES do 0s Sect vtsvscdaccedtdoee 400,000 00 
PONT OOR GOP GUE occ ca dccccccccccsKcccces 45,000 00 
RT AE ee eee el 899,637 23 


State of "a York, County of New York, ss.: 
» &.. HEPBURN, President of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


‘best of my knowledge and belief. 


A. B. HEPBURN, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 


August, 1907 
GORDON, F. SMITH, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
GEO. F. BAKER, 
A. B. HEPBURN, 


1 Directors. 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
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40th Annual Statement 
January 1, 1907 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler -i:nspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific ccnstruction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the -pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States, 


























CAPITAL, ._ . $500,000.00 S - 

SURPLUS, . ren eo 4 3 L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 

RESERVES, . 1,992,787 ; > ee : o > - 

ASSETS, ’ ; 3'078.245.71 F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
Established 1808 

















| Fire he Fire 


: 


Atlas. Assurance Companp, Ztd. 
100 William St., New Pork 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
January i, 1907 
ASSETS cccccerccccescocseseccesocs e+ $29,138,062 19 
LIABILITIES ......-eeeeeees eeeevesece 26,318,347 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 








OBTAINABLE. 
($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS .NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


Continental Bullding, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 









Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Hitlantic Mutual eh 


tnsurance Company 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET; NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of a 108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to th 

extent of 224,197,211 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 
Issued certificates of profits 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 19,469,981 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the compa amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits ~ | the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A, RAVEN, President. 

a ag ae IUS EL DERT, Vice-President. 

. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANF 5 , Third Vice-President. 

CHARL ES E. FAY, "Fourth Vice- President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- -JONES, Secretary. 


SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 


The Rookery, Chicago, III. 
W. O. JOHNSON, President 


Insurance in Force - $12,000,000 
Capital Stock - - 500,000 
Assets -- ~ 1,550,000 
Liabilities - - - 455,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders 1,095,000 





Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, $3.40 to $1.00 





All the Regular Forms of Life Insurance Solicited 





AGENTS WANTED 




















And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 








National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 38 States. 
JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


Assets - $37,511,373.24 
Surplus > 4,224,287.2 1 
Insurance - - 151,253,000.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 











uz] LIVERPOOL 


ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COM PANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 46 WILLIAM STREET 
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FIDELITY OND CASUALTY C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 190 7 








FIDELITY 
LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
pam none ew A LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
a by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
STEAM BOILER of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 
ELEVATOR claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 
aaa" SURAT FIVE MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is 
PLATE GLASS to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,622,129.12 


DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, WM, J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON, w.Ga. LOW, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, ‘ 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G. MeCULLOUGH, HENRY E, PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVEL 
GEO, F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos, 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 


HOME LIFE 
F — ae INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Mutual Life GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
Insurance Co. LIABILITIES,  $17,925,901.84 


OF BOSTON (Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, 

Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 (Deferred Dividends) - 
Liabilities . . . 38,365.243.17 - - = $1,621,413.00 
Surplus - « « 4367,605.95 Net Surplus, - .-  1,083,648.98 


Insurance in Force - - 86,113,559.00 
. STEPHEN H. RHODES 


eeieeane **Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 
ROLAND 0. LAMB questionable transaction.” 


Vice-President New \ork Sun, 12-12-05. 























New York Office, St. Paul Building THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent _ borg NSTORY ” 
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“Al rights secured.” 





